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See for 
Y ourself 


Plays with and without music now in | 
New York, and some to look forward to, | 
with a list of those that have closed since | 
the last recording. (Date of opening ap- | 
pears in parentheses after the title.) 

Plays reviewed in this issue are | 
marked*. | 

Also recommended films for discrimt- | 
nating moviegoers. (On/y recent pictures | 
now or soon to be in general release are | 
included.) | 

| 
| 
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ON THE BOARDS 
LIFE WITH FATHER (Nov. 8, 1939) now 


in its fifth year, this comedy of home life 
in the eighties by Russel Crouse and | 
Howard Lindsay threatens to turn into an | 
all-American classic. (Oscar Serlin) | 
| 


ANGEL STREET (Dec. 5, 1941) shudders | 
and good acting in Patrick Hamilton’s | 
‘Victorian thriller’. (Shepard Traube) | 


| 
KISS AND TELL (Mar. 17, 1943) a rollick- | 
ing adolescent farce by F. Hugh Herbert 
in the fast-moving Abbott manner. (George 

A bbott) 


OKLAHOMA! (Mar. 31, 1943) sunniest of | 
musicals, based on Lynn Riggs’ play, with 
music by Richard Rodgers, Agnes de | 
Mille’s enchanting dances, Lemuel Ayers’ | 
vivid decor. (Theatre Guild) 


THE TWO MRS. CARROLLS (Aug. 3, | 
1043) by Martin Vale provides Elisabeth | 
Bergner with an effective vehicle for bril- 
liant acting. (Reud and Czinner) 


ONE TOUCH OF VENUS (Oct. 7) Mary | 
Martin, a delicious, light-hearted Venus, 
in the Weill- Nash-Perelman-de Mille mu- 
sical. (Cheryl Crawford) 


CARMEN JONES (Dee. 2) engaging mod- 
ern adaptation of Bizet’s opera gaily 
interpreted by all-Negro cast. Words by 
Oscar Hammerstein II. (Billy Rose) 


THE VOICE OF THE TURTLE (Dec. 8) 
John van Druten’s radiant comedy suavely 
interpreted by Margaret Sullavan and 
Elliott Nugent. (Alfred de Liagre, Jr.) 

















3rd YEAR 


“The best written, best cast, best directed, 


best acted play of = season.’ 
Danton Walker, News 


ANGEL 
STREET 


with 


VIOLA DONALD 
HUMPHREYS KEATS RANDOLPH 


Staged by SHEPARD TRAUBE 
GOLDEN THEATRE 


45th St. West of Broadway 
Evenings including Sunday at 8:40 
Matinees Saturday and Sunday at 2:40 




















“The hit ice show of the century.” 


— Garland, Journal-American 


“A terrific bargain ... take the whole 
family.” =— Coleman, Mirror 


75¢ - $1.25 + $1.65 Pius tax 


Sat. Eves. Only: 78¢ to $2.40 Plus Tax 
SONJA HENIE and ARTHUR M. WIRTZ 
present 


HATS OFF TO ICE 
CENTER THEATER 


Rockefeller Center Co. 5-8474 
America’s Only Ice Theatre 


Eves. 8:40, Sunday 8:15. No Menday Perf. 
Mats. Wed., Sat. 2:40, Sun. at 3. 


Mail Orders Filled 











“ELISABETH BERGNER NOW IS SHOW- 


ING THAT SHE IS A GREAT ACTRESS” | 


Nichols, Times 
ROBERT REUD and PAUL CZINNER 
ent 


ELISABETH 
BERGNER 


“Winner of Drama League's medal for year’s mos! 
distinguished performance.” 


THE TWO 
MRS. CARROLLS 


A play by MARTIN VALE 


with ONSLOW STEVENS 


BOOTH THEATRE, 45th St. West of B'way 
Cl.6-5969, Evgs. 8:40 
Matinees Wednesday & Saturday 2:40 
















CHERYL CRAWFORD presents 


MARY MARTIN. 
Boles 








Music by KURT WEILL 
Book by Lyrics b 


$. J. OGDEN 
PERELMAN & NASH NASH 
Staged by ELIA KAZAN 
Dances by AGNES de MILLE 
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MEXICAN HAYRIDE (Jan. 28) opuley 
musical enlivened by Cole Porter SOng: 
and the irresistible antics of Bobby Cla 
(Michael Todd) 


JACOBOWSKY AND THE COLONE| 
( March 14) the Werfel-Behrman_ jnt,; 
guing fantasy of a world at war, brilliantly ; 
acted by Oscar Karlweis and Louis Cal. 
hern. (Theatre Guild) ) 


CHICKEN EVERY SUNDAY (April ; 
farce and foolery in a Tucson boardin 
house, dramatized by the Epsteins. Perig: 
set (1916) by Howard Bay. (Edwar; 
Gross) 

} 
| FOLLOW THE GIRLS (April 8) musicg 
comedy by Guy Bolton and Eddie Dayjs , 
With Gertrude Niesen. (David J. Wolber 


| THE SEARCHING WIND (A pril 12) | 


Lillian Hellman deals with the pre-wa; 
attitude of a ‘man of good will’ and jt; 
disastrous consequences. (Shumlin) 


| PICK-UP GIRL (May 3) a case history se } 


in a juvenile court reflecting conditions j: 
New York in this year of war. (Colligan 
Bloomfield and Kaplan) 


HATS OFF TO ICE (June 22) with Freddie 
Trenkler and Carol Lynne. Staging by 
Catherine Littlefield. (Henie and W. irts) 


*TEN LITTLE INDIANS (June 29) drama. , 
tization of Agatha Christie’s thriller 
Directed by Albert P. de Courville. With 
Halliwell Hobbes. (Shuberts and Mr. & 
Courville) | 


*SCHOOL FOR BRIDES (A ug. 2) farce by 
Frank Gill, Jr. and George C. Brown, 
With Roscoe Karns and Bernadene Hayes. j 
(Howard Lang) 


*CATHERINE WAS GREAT (Aug. 2) a 
spectacle written by Mae West and with 
that lady in the title role. Directed by Roy 
Hargrave; settings by Howard Bay. (Mi 
chael Todd) 


SONG OF NORWAY (Aug. 21) an operetta 
based on the life and music of Edvard 
Grieg. Music adapted by Robert Wright 
and George Forrest. Choreography by 
George Balanchine. With Irra_ Petina. 
(Edwin Lester) 


~ 


LOWER NORTH (Aug. 25) Navy comedy 
by Martin Bidwell. Directed by David , 
Burton. (Max J. Jelin) 


| ANNA LUCASTA (Aug. 30) Philip Yor- 
dan’s play originally produced by the 
American Negro Theatre. Harry “Wag- 
staff Gribble, director. (John J. Wildberg) 


| SLE EP NO MORE (Aug. 31) by Arthur 
Strawn and Lee Loeb. Directed by Cledge 
Roberts. (Clyde Elliott) 


— 


LAST STOP (Sept. 5) by Irving Kaye Davis 
Set in an old ladies’ home by Samuel Leve. 
Cast includes a number of old-timers. 
(Victor Hugo- Vidal) 


THE DAY WILL COME (Sept. 7) by Leo 
Birinski. Cast includes Brandon Peters 
the role of Hitler, and the producer. 
Directed by Lee E Imore. Set by Frederick 
Fox. (Harry Green) 


CLOSED 


GOOD MORNING CORPORAL (A ug. 8-18) 

















Opuler; “As beautifully produced a musical play as LOOKING FORW.4RD | GEORGE ABBOTT'S 

















































er song you can hope to see.’ Chapman, News. nearer tei anit d : FUNNIEST COMEDY HIT 
y Clark EDWIN LESTER Siesta DOWN TO MIAMI, by € onrad Westervelt. | 
i NEW OPERETTA TRIUMPH Set by Stewart Chaney (Edgar Mac- | 
Gregor) | 
me WHILE THE SUN SHINES, RAF comedy | 
‘lian by Terence Rattigan. With Melville | 
uis Ci IMPERIAL Thea. 45th St., West of Broadway Cooper, Stanley Bell, Alexander Ivo. 
- CO. 5-2412. Evgs. 8:30 Sharp Please. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:30 Staged by George S. Kaufman. (Max 
) “e+ ¢@ @ Gordon) 
; “A superlative mystery comedy.” 
| pril ; Rascoe, World-Telegram BLOOMER GIRL, musical comedy set ina | 
oarding AGATHA CHRISTIE’S Thriller small town, upstate, in 1861. Lyrics by | 
. Period E. Y. Harburg and music by Harold FHUGH HERBERT 
Edwar; Arlen. Choreography by Agnes de Mille; | By F. 
scenery by Lemuel Avers; costumes by 
- , 2nd YEAR 
Miles White. With Celeste Holm. (John | 
musica ae C. Wilson and Nat Goldstone) BILTMORE THEATRE 
) _ BROADHURST Thea. 44 St., W. of B’vay W. a7 Se. Mats. Wed. Set 
> Davis Cl. 6-6699. Evenings at 8:40. Matinees Wed. & Sat. at 2:40 : Oe e ; . ip i 
Wolper SOLDIER’S WIFE, written and staged by , 
Rose Franken. With Martha Scott, Myron 
12) | McCormick, Frieda Inescort, Glenn 
pre-wa: Anders, Lili Darvas. (William Brown 
and iy ain _ elt Meloney) 
“ ” 
AN IRRESISTIBLE DELIGHT! rHE PERFECT MARRIAGE, written and 
. —BARNES, Herald Trib. directed by Samson Raphaelson. With 
sa = ALFRED de LIAGRE, Jr. F Miriam Hopkins and Victor Jory. Set by 
LOS i Oliver Smith. (Cheryl Crawford) 
olligan i a hei : | 
SADIE THOMPSON, musical version of 
Rain, with Ethel Merman in the lead. 
Freddie f Lyrics by Howard Dietz and music by 
ing by j | Vernon Duke. Directed by Rouben Mam- 
‘trta) ) | = oulian, who was also co-author of the book. 
\ Boris Aronson, scenery; Motlevs, cos- 
drama. ’ tumes. (.1. ?. Waxman) 
hriller ee F ; : : 
>. With I REMEMBER MAMA, Iathryn Forbes 
Mr. de novel, Mama's Bank .\ccount, dramatized 
| Evgs. 8:35. Matinees Wed. & Sat. 2:35 and directed by John van Druten. With 
———— i, Mady Christians and Oscar Homolka. 
; Set by George Jenkins. Costumes by 
arc Rat Phe apm 
“ad Lucinda Ballard. (Richard Rodgers and 
Hayes.) 2 Oscar Hammerstein II) 
EMBEZZLED HEAVEN, dramatization of 
re ) R y} Franz Werfel’s novel by Ladislaus Bus 
‘i “0 Nememoer — Fekete and Mary Helen Fay. With Ethel 
with Barrymore and Albert Basserman. B. Iden 


ye P A p E R I S Payne, director. (Theatre Guild) 


ON THE SCREEN 


eretta | WA s P 0 W e 4 | ATTACK! (the Battle for New Britain) 
-dvard reinforces the impression that the most 








Nright } | remarkable films being made today are 
hy by For it’s paper which protects precious these Signal Corps records of war at the 
etina. ammunition as it is transported from the | front. A vivid account of a beachhead 
war plant to the battle line. Paper and | operation and the rigors of jungle fighting, 
paperboard keep the powder dry. | made under the supervision of Lt. Col. 
ymedy ae : : Robert Presnell. 
David That’s why the Army and the Marines 
and re a ose — = DRAGON SEED, for all its length and un- 
) paper rs 4 paceage Mare gpa ve necessarily archaic speech, builds a power- | 
- Yor Se ee ee ee ee eee | ful and dramatic picture of a Chinese | 
y the @ Don’t ask your storekeeper to wrap family s slow rise to anger against the Jap 
Wag- factory-packaged goods, canned goods, invaders. With Walter Huston, Aline 
dberg) bottled goods. MacMahon, Katharine Hepburn. (MGM) 
@ Carry v ’ arker b:z aske — ch , —_ “—" " 
ra Carry _ own — bag or basket | HAIL THE CONQUERING HERO, Pres- 
“edge ) sistas athe ox coil _ ton Sturges once more proves that slap- 
sa @ Never use a piece of paper at home stick, sentiment and social commentary 
, unless absolutely necessary | mix happily in the hands of an expert. 
. c 2 
avis @ Save every scrap of wastepaper and | (Paramount) 
: give it to your local paper salvage ees 
Leve. colleceor ’ pap ° WILSON, Darryl Zanuck’s handsome and 
mers. stirring 'biogr: iphy of the First World War 
USE LESS PAPER President. Lamar Trotti provides the 
highly literate script, and Alexander Knox 
y Leo | the fine characterization of the President. 
ers If SAVE ALL WASTEPAPER (Twentieth Century-Fox) 
lucer. 
lerick Recommended on earlier lists: 


This advertisement, prepared by the War 
Advertising Council, is contributed by THEATRE 
ARTS in cooperation with the War Production MADAME CURIE (MGM) 

Board and the Office of War Information. THE SONG OF BERNADETTE (20th Century-Fox) 


VOICE IN THE WIND (United Artists) | 


DESTINATION TOKYO (Warners) 























CRISIS IN HEAVEN LONDON 


The crisis in which Voltaire is so surpris singly involved with a London police- 
woman is nothing less than the crisis which grips the earth today: how to 
establish and maintain peace. Eric L inklater’ s fantasy, described elsewhere 
in this issue, was directed by John Gielgud. Here we see a momentous meet- 
ing between Voltaire or Reason (Ernest Thee and his daughter Irene 
or Peace (Adele Dixon), with Aristophanes (Lloyd Pearson) and Pushkin 
Barry Morse) in the background. Galen (Deering Wells) seated, looks on. 
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WHERE ARE THE REBELS OF 
19442—-THE ¥OHN GOLDEN 
GIFT— FREDERICK KOCH 


HIS issue was already on the press 
when word came that Lt. Morton 
Eustis, Associate Editor of THEATRE 
ARTS, was killed in action on August 13. 


_—s end of World War I heralded a J 


rebirth of the American theatre. 
During and immediately after the war, 
artists, writers, a few actors, a number of 
theatre-minded men and women in a 
variety of occupations staged a revolt 
against the then-dominant commercial 
theatre — and won the battle hands 
down. In the twenty-five years between 
the wars these pioneers, Robert Edmond 
Jones, Eugene O’Neill, Arthur Hopkins, 
Winthrop Ames, the Theatre Guild, the 
Neighborhood Playhouse, the Province- 
town Players, became leaders in the pro- 
fessional theatre against which they had 
once been insurgents. Where are the reb- 
els now? The future of the American 
theatre depends upon the vivifying pres- 
ence of young blood. The commercial 
theatre, vintage 1944, is gorgeous, excit- 
ing, sometimes fantastically successful, 
sometimes even very good. That was 
equally true of the theatre against which 





DMITRI SHOSTAKOVICH has, 
it seems, his lighter moments, as the 
cartoon above suggests. It is the work 
of a trio of Russian caricaturists who 
draw under the name of ‘Kukrin- 
iksi’ and are widely known for their 
war cartoons. Upon occasion Shos- 
takovich has turned his symphonic 
talents to frivolous rhythms. The 
tale goes that, being a football fan, 
he wrote a score for a comic ballet 
on the subject. When it was per- 
formed, the risible harmonies of his 
drum and harp, his trombone and 
cello sent laughter through the house 
even before the dancers appeared on 
the stage. It is an open question 
whether the slender young man 
above is playing a keyboard melody 
for the Russian equivalent of a jam 
session or a new symphony of Peace 
to follow War. 


561 








THEATRE ARTS 
NEW YORK, which took two ballet 


companies in its stride last spring, 
will have its mettle tested this fall. 
The Ballet Russe comes to the City 
Center in September with two new 
works in its repertory, Dance Con- 
certo and Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme, 
composed by George Balanchine and 
set by Eugene Berman. Close on its 
heels comes the Ballet Theatre, for 
which Balanchine is doing Waltz 
Academy with Oliver Smith decor. 
Lichine’s Graduation Baill will also 
be revived, with Riabouchinska and 
the choreographer in their old roles. 
And a third company, the Ballet 
International, organized this sum- 
mer by George de Cuevas, an- 
nounces an elaborate repertory of 
ballets old and new for the Park 
Theatre which it is renovating. 

& 
BROADWAY’S theatres continue 
to change hands. John Wildberg and 
associates have purchased the Be- 
lasco, and Harry Fromkes now owns 
the Playhouse. The Theatre build- 
ings, perforce, stay in the Times 
Square district, but producers are 
moving their offices to more com- 
fortable environs to the east. The 
Theatre Guild and Michael Todd 
have occupied palatial quarters just 
off Fifth Avenue, and Billy Rose is 
now ensconced in Flo Ziegfeld’s 
office atop the theatre he purchased 
last season. 


MICHAEL TODD now has a 
minor league, a showcase for the bit 
players and walk-ons in the casts of 
his major-league successes, Mexican 
Hayride, Pick-Up Girl and Catherine 
Was Great. Called The Michael Todd 
Midnight Players, this group, with 
Mr. Todd’s financing and encour- 
agement, will perform, as their 
initial offering, a series of one-acters 
all written by members of the Mex- 
ican Hayride cast. Performances, it 
goes without saying, will begin as 
the clock strikes twelve. 
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the artists revolted in 1919. But the 
theatre of 1944 has a power which it did 
not have in 1919 — the power to stifle 
adventure, to quash initiative. Economic 
pressure and union regulations combine 
today to kill all experimental efforts. 
Since the theatre now has the power of 
veto — and exercises it — it must for the 
sake of its own survival assume full re- 
sponsibility for the future. It must 
create openings for young talents. It 
must finance experiment, subsidize play- 
wrights, provide opportunities for study 
and apprenticeship. It need not sit back 
and wait for someone else to donate the 
cash for all this. No millionaire is going 
to appear who will do for theatre what 
Andrew Carnegie did for the public li- 
braries of America or what Rockefeller 
did for education. Our federal, state or 
municipal governments will not for years 
be able to do more than give their bless- 
ing to such undertakings. But the theatre 
itself can act if it so wills. Its own ability 
to raise money is fantastic. This Is the 
Army! made ten million dollars for Army 
Emergency Relief; the Theatre Wing has 
a cool million to its credit; these are the 
sums that can be raised where there is a 
will and a ‘cause’. The theatre itself 
should be the theatre’s chief post-war 
cause. The usual objection offered is that 
the divergent elements in the theatre 
could never get together for an unselfish 
purpose. This is the argument that 
killed the League of Nations, with dis- 
astrous consequences. It is an argument 
that civilized men must learn to set aside 
or there will be neither theatre nor world 
in which to function. The theatre which 
has worked harmoniously for the war 
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effort can surely work together for its 
own welfare if it decides to do so. 


F. -gonge there are signs that the thea- 
tre is taking this responsibility 
seriously. For the first time in the history 
of the New York professional theatre, an 
active worker in the theatre, John 
Golden, has made a considerable gift to 
be applied to the theatre itself, not to 
philanthropy but to the establishment of 
a Shakespearean repertory company, to 
laying the foundations of a national 
theatre and other works of the kind. It 
is not surprising that so unusual a gift 
has received much comment but it is sur- 
prising that much of the comment is un- 
favorable. The major complaints are that 
the gift is not large enough to accomplish 
the intended ends, that the advisory 
board is made up chiefly of the older 
generation, and so forth. These are faults, 
however, that can be easily remedied and 
Mr. Golden has already expressed his in- 
tention of increasing his gift if a good 
start is made on the first instalment. The 
fundamental trouble is something quite 
different. Mr. Golden has given his life 
to the theatre, and the theatre has made 
him unusual returns in opportunity and 
pleasure and profit. Therefore, he sees 
the New York professional theatre 
through rose-colored glasses and thinks 
that if its blessings are spread over the 
whole country, all will be well. Actually, 
as everyone knows, New York is a 
marvelous market, but the American 
theatre, to grow strong and flourish, 
must have its roots in the soil and im- 
agination, the experience, labor and 
talent of the entire country. No plan that 


VIRTUALLY the whole Group 
Theatre has now followed the golden 
path to Hollywood. Its leaders, 
Harold Clurman, Lee Strasberg, 
Clifford Odets, Elia Kazan, are all 
performing a variety of movie di- 
recting and writing chores. Mordecai 
Gorelik has transferred his designing 
talents to the screen, and such actors 
as J. Edward Bromberg, Roman 
Bohnen, Art Smith, Lee J. Cobb, 
Robert Lewis and Ruth Nelson are 
giving warm life to the character 
parts that they fill in more and more 
celluloid dramas. Meanwhile they 
make an occasional pilgrimage back 
to the stage. An evening at the 
Actor’s Laboratory Theatre in Holly- 
wood, recently reported in Variety, 
had all the inviting earmarks of a 
Group Theatre Alumni reunion. 
This was the program: A new Irwin 
Shaw one-acter, The Shy and the 
Lonely, directed by Roman Bohnen; 
Chekhov’s The Bear, translated by 
Morris Carnovsky and played by 
Carnovsky and Ruth Nelson, with 
Jules Dassin directing; Chekhov’s 
The Evils of Tobacco, performed to 
prolonged bravos by Lee J. Cobb; and 
Pound on Demand, Sean O’Casey’s 
comedy, with Roman Bohnen and 
Art Smith in the leads. 


RUSSIAN FILMLAND in the per- 
son of the Moscow Technical Film 
Studios is paying tribute to its rel- 
ative, the theatre, these days, by 
filming a documentary serial on the 
Moscow Art Theatre. Part I will be 
devoted to the years from inception 
in 1898 through triumph under the 
direction of Stanislavski and Nemi- 
rovich-Danchenko, with excerpts 
from Tsar Fyodor Ivanovich, The 
Cherry Orchard, The Lower Depths 
and others. Part II will deal with 
the theatre in Soviet times, with 
scenes included from Anna Karen- 
ina, Resurrection, Kremlin Chimes 
and Nemirovich-Danchenko’s pro- 
duction of The Three Sisters. 
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ONE WORLD: Even before peace 
and post-war travel, the theatre and 
the films have laid the pattern for 
exchange in talents and celluloid. 
While Billy Rose brings Beatrice 
Lillie and Wilfrid Lawson to New 
York, Paul Soskin is inviting Ben 
Hecht and Dudley Nichols to Eng- 
land, the former to write a script for 
a ‘Life of Shakespeare’. Elia Kazan 
is also reported on his way to Eng- 
land to direct Signed with Their 
Honour. . . . Two Cities Films of 
London is said to be angling for 
Franchot Tone for Terrence Ratti- 
gan’s new Air Force film. . . . Bat- 
tle of Russia, North Star and other 
American films are playing to 
crowded houses in Novosibirsk, 
Tomsk and other Siberian cities. And 
in an educational way, Walt Dis- 
ney’s Studio is reported to be mak- 
ing a sound track in German for its 
cartoon, Saludos Amigos. 
® 
ARCH OBOLER found himself 
recently in the position of the man 
who tried to give away dollar bills 
on a streetcorner but could find no 
takers among the skeptical passersby. 
What Oboler was offering, in a paid 
ad in Variety, was to write and pro- 
duce for nothing a series of public 
service programs, asking in exchange 
only that the stations air the pro- 
grams at times when the public 
would hear them and not at the 
marginal hours usually allotted to 
such shows. Echo, in the guise of the 
American broadcasters, answered 
nothing; but from the BBC came an 
invitation which Oboler has ac- 
cepted, to carry out his project over 
British airwaves. 
9 


HANYA HOLM’S new dance 
piece, What Dreams May Come, was 
given its first performance at Col- 
orado Springs’ Conference on Fine 
Arts this summer. Merce Cunning- 
ham’s first dance play, Four Walls, 
was presented at Steamboat Springs. 
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does not envisage the American scene as 
a whole can be wholly successful. 


I REQUIRES no prophet or seer to point 
this out to Broadway where such suc- 
cesses as Porgy and Bess and Oklahoma!, 
based on folk material, have been speak- 
ing loudly in terms of ‘ducats’, where 
new plays of Americana are already an- 
nounced for the coming season, where 
bidding is hot for The Dark of the Moon, 
a ‘folk’ play — and in verse at that — 
dramatizing the old ballad of Barbara 
Allen. These conquests of Broadway by 
the ‘grass roots drama’ must have given 
Professor Frederick Koch a great sense 
of triumph and satisfaction in the last 
years of the busy life which ended in 
August. Since 1914 when, fresh from 
George Pierce Baker’s 47 Workshop, 
young Freddy Koch went out to North 
Dakota to embark on the apparently 
hopeless task of discovering and creating 
an indigenous drama, Professor Koch 
has been an enthusiastic banner-bearer in 
the country-wide drive ‘Toward an 
American Folk Theatre’. Most of Pro- 
fessor Koch’s teaching career has been 
spent at the University of North Caro- 
lina, encouraging the young idea to 
sprout in plays based on the life, the 
legends and the poetry of the American 
people. Professor Koch was an enthusi- 
ast; he did his job as pioneer, and did it 
with single-minded devotion. Today a 
more exacting standard, a more theatre- 
wise attack are needed. The playwright 
of the future who is to carve lasting 
works of art from the raw material of 
American life must have discipline and 
theatre experience as well as inspiration. 


‘Legitimate’ Hopes 
Broadway in Prospect 
ROSAMOND GILDER 


HILE the Allied Armies staged one stirring scene of victory after 
W brcther in their far-flung theatres of war, the theatre along 
Broadway sizzled through a torrid summer. Sustained by half-a-dozen 
hits of last year’s vintage and by those perennial two, Life with Father 
and Angel Street, Broadway had time to think and plan, to map its 
strategy, to blueprint its future. As our armies move forward against 
the forces of fascism in Europe and Asia, as at last the black tide is be- 
ing rolled back — at what infinite cost of effort and life, but with what 
unfailing energy and success — the future is suddenly upon us. What 
will, what can, the theatre do toward shaping a new world where such 
horrors as the last five years have witnessed will not recur again? Will 
it take any part in this world that is to come or will it content itself 
with twiddling its thumbs and making faces? Will it continue to insist 
ad nauseam that its only function is to divert and amuse; that it is the 
world’s clown, not its poet or prophet? Why should the theatre be so 
falsely modest? The motion-picture industry, the theatre’s younger 
brother, has already begun to claim for itself something beyond its 
former role of zany extraordinary to the American people. With its 
war record of authentic and stirring movies, with the current film of 
Wilson dealing through historical analogy with an urgent, immediate 
theme, with its blueprints for coping with returning soldier-craftsmen, 
with its plans for motion pictures as part of the future educational sys- 
tem, the movies show a consciousness of an adult world in which they 
intend to take their appropriate place. 

The theatre has an even more important role to fill. It is, after all, 
the matrix of the entertainment arts. From it have sprung three lusty 
children, the movies, the radio and the infant, television. The theatre 
can still be the experimental laboratory for the mass-production 
methods of these allied arts, if its leaders have the imagination and 
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will to make it so. After all, it was in the theatre, to take one small in- 
stance only, that the tragedy of Woodrow Wilson was first presented 
on a memorable evening in the doom-laden month of December, 1941. 
In Time to Come was not a masterpiece, but Howard Koch and John 
Huston pled a cause the movies dared not touch at that time. Three 
years of war have matured many an adolescent. Will it also have 
sobered and increased the sense of responsibility of that overgrown 
playboy, the theatre? 

As the season opens there is not much indication that it has, but 
that is hardly surprising since the theatre’s future manpower is at the 
moment in the thick of battle. Many of the major playwrights of the 
last decade are deeply involved in the war effort, with neither the lei- 
sure nor the perspective needed for creative writing. In The Searching 
Wind, which with Facobowsky and the Colonel has survived the silly 
season, Lillian Hellman has not yet grasped this nettle, war, with the 
strength that is potentially hers. The Searching Wind, concerned with 
the years of muddlement before the conflict, has not the clarity and 
drive of Watch on the Rhine but Miss Hellman can be counted on to 
strike again with her accustomed force and cogency when she has had 
time to absorb the shocks and counter-shocks of these violent days. 
John Steinbeck and Irwin Shaw, though rumored to have plays in 
mind, are actually resorting to the more immediate forms of expres- 
sion — the short story, the reportorial record — that this war has 
evoked in such amazing quantity and quality. John Hersey’s 4 Bell 
for Adano, an absorbing piece of dramatic writing even in its short- 
novel form, is to find its way to the stage via a dramatization by Paul 
Osborn, under Leland Hayward’s aegis and with Fredric March as 
Major Joppolo. With more and more of Europe falling into allied 
hands, with the problems of temporary occupation and ultimate 
liberation of war-ridden, harassed peoples so urgently before us, Mr. 
Hersey’s sympathetic and humorous study of occupier and occupied 
will be particularly appealing. 

On the whole, however, the immediate outlook is for laughter. It 
seems to be Broadway’s opinion that it is safer to joke about the war 
than to take it seriously, and in this opinion those involved in the war, 
as well as those profiting by it, seem to concur. Facobowsky and the 
Colonel succeeds in doing both to a nicety. The Behrman-Werfel fan- 
tastic comedy, so engagingly performed by Oscar Karlweis and Louis 
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Calhern, is a brilliant combination of the serious and satiric. Its 
message of endurance and courage is as poignant today, when Ja- 
cobowsky and the Colonel have, in actuality, started on their return 
journey from the Normandy coast, as it was in the dark days before 
the allied invasion. Whether the Theatre Guild has in Embezzled Heav- 
en another fantasy as charming as its Jacobowsky remains to be seen. 
The prospect is certainly hopeful. Franz Werfel’s novel has been 
dramatized by Ladislaus Bus-Fekete and his wife, Mary Helen Fay. 
It concerns an old Czechoslovakian cook who visits the Pope in behalf 
of a ne’er-do-well nephew. With Ethel Barrymore as the cook and Al- 
bert Basserman as the Pope, the theatregoer has indeed something to 
look forward to with keen pleasure. Basserman is one of Germany’s 
finest actors and has proved it again and again in the American films 
in which he has appeared during the last few years. B. Iden Payne will 
direct and Stewart Chaney will design the sets, a combination of 
talents all along the line that should have cheering results. 

Since comedy is the order of the day, Max Gordon is offering Ter- 
rence Rattigan’s While the Sun Shines as one of the season’s early 
entries. Successful in London before the robot bombs closed most of 
the theatres, the new RAF play, by the author of French Without Tears 
and Flare Path, will add an authentic note of wartime laughter to 
Broadway’s gaiety. It will be directed by George S. Kaufman, who is 
also at work, with John P. Marquand, on a dramatization of The Late 
George Apley. Beside these two plays, Mr. Gordon has a new comedy 
by Ruth Gordon in his hands, a play called Yourney to a Star, a pos- 
sible successor-hit to that versatile actress’ Over 27. 

Like Rattigan’s While the Sun Shines, Wings of the Morning, by 
Lt. Robert C. Cooke and Lt. Benjamin McCartney, deals with avia- 
tors — in this case the crew of a B-26. John Hersey, who seems to be 
finding his way into the theatre as THEATRE ARTS hoped he would, is 
lending a helping hand with the script, and Howard Lindsay and Rus- 
sel Crouse may possibly produce it at their theatre, the Hudson. A 
ranking officer in the Air Force is so much interested in the script that 
he wants the play performed for his fighters overseas. Another war- 
time comedy, J. B. Priestley’s How Are They at Home?, which Dwight 
Deere Wiman, still on Red Cross duty in England, may import, is not 
a military affair but concerns the workers on the home front. It was 
written for ENSA and has been played in army installations and 
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hostels all over the country as well as at the Apollo in London. Rose 
Franken’s new play, Soldier’s Wife, produced by her husband, William 
Brown Meloney, moves a step forward to a post-war theme and in- 
volves a number of agreeable actors, among them Martha Scott and 
Myron McCormick, while Samson Raphaelson’s new comedy, The 
Perfect Marriage, produced by Cheryl Crawford with Miriam Hopkins 
and Victor Jory in the leads, merely uses the war as background for 
marital conflicts. Whether Rachel Crothers’ new play which John 
Golden will launch is a war comedy or not is still unknown but what- 
ever it may be, it will be an event in a theatre which has missed her 
vivid pen since Susan and God poked such spirited fun at a now-al- 
most-forgotten cult and provided Gertrude Lawrence with an unfor- 
gettable role. Miss Lawrence herself has a new play by Jacques Deval, 
Errand for Berenice, in prospect, which Gilbert Miller is planning to 
produce (with Charles Stewart) in the not-too-distant future. 

With the reopening after a summer vacation of The Voice of the 
Turtle, John van Druten’s fabulous three-character drama, sophis- 
ticated comedy has been restored to Broadway. The play, which deals 
blithely with love on a week-end, has brought its producer and author 
the incredible sum of $600,000 for the movie rights alone, as well as 
satisfactory returns from the New York production with Margaret 
Sullavan, Elliott Nugent and Audrey Christie in the cast and from the 
newly-launched Chicago company featuring K. T. Stevens, Hugh 
Marlowe and Betty Lawford. Exactly what the movies, or rather the 
Hays office, will do with the central theme of The Voice of the Turtle is 
difficult to imagine, but the price paid confirms Mr. de Liagre’s con- 
viction of the value of his property, which he had gaily offered — lock, 
stock and barrel — to any interested buyer for the modest sum of 
three million dollars. 

Mr. van Druten is nothing if not versatile. After sending his two 
Voice of the Turtle companies on their way rejoicing, he has undertaken 
the direction of his own dramatization of Mama’s Bank Account (by 
Kathryn Forbes) which Richard Rodgers and Oscar Hammerstein II 
are producing. Though the book is a modest and engaging series of 
anecdotes about a second-generation Scandinavian family in San 
Francisco, the production, which will have a new title, possibly J 
Remember Mama, promises to be impressive, with scenes shifting in 
time and space and a generally elaborate presentation. George Jen- 
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JOSEPH BULOFF, the wily peddler in Ok/ahoma!, displays a sample of his 
wares to a new Laurey, Evelyn Wyckoff, and a new Ado Annie, Edna Skinner. 
New and old, the cast continues to keep the Rodgers-Hammerstein musical 
play as fresh as the day it opened two springs ago. 
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SINCE Life with Father came to Broadway nearly six years ago, the Day 
menage has managed to keep the same cook, Dorothy Bernard, despite 
Father’s displeasure at her coffee. Arthur Margetson is Father now. He and 
Nydia Westman are playing the Howard Lindsay-Dorothy Stickney roles. 
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VIOLA KEATS and CECIL HUMPHREYS, above, have with Donald 
Randolph taken over the chief roles in Ange/ Street as it moves toward Its 
fourth year on Broadway. It, too, boasts a housekeeper-cook, Florence 
Edney, who has stayed by the production since opening night. 
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PICK-UP GIRL 


William Harrigan, the Judge in Elsa Shelley’s absorbing case-history of a 
youngster gone wrong in wartime New York, is here seen in earnest conver- 
sation with the girl’s mother, played by Kathryn Grill. Doro Merande, 
centre (who has now moved on to another play), gave sharp definition to 
the role of a court stenographer. A sound cast, sensitively directed by Roy 
Hargrave in Watson Barratt’s dignified set, is ineded by Pamela Rivers who 
pli iys the youngster on trial with j just the needed balance between youthful 
innocence and stormy uncontrol. Miss Shelley’s play attacks an urgent prob- 
lem in a forthright manner and at the same time holds its own as good thea- 
tre. So vividly does it accomplish its purpose that a New York Magistrate, 
Anna Kross, sent a young girl who came before her in a juvenile delinquency 
case, to see the play as the best method of driving home her admonitions. 
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kins, whose bright settings provided most of the local color in Mexican 
Hayride, will design the sets, Mady Christians and Oscar Homolka 
will be co-starred, and Mr. van Druten will direct. His own new play, 
already written, is as yet untitled and unannounced. 

Among the new productions which for one reason or another arouse 
legitimate hopes for the immediate future should be listed Last Stop, 
because it restores a number of old favorites to the stage: Minnie 
Dupree, Catherine Doucet, Daisy Belmore; 4nna Lucasta, by Philip 
Yordan (already given a first production), because it brings the Amer- 
ican Negro Theatre to Broadway; 4nd Never Yield, because it is 
Betty Smith’s bow on Broadway, the play being her dramatization of 
a novel by Elinor Pryor about the Mormons, to be produced by 
Michael Todd; The Magnificent Yankee, by Emmet Lavery. because it 
is about Oliver Wendell Holmes and brings those famous collabora- 
tors, Arthur Hopkins and Robert Edmond Jones, into partnership 
again; Hope for the Best, because it is the first work of a new play- 
wright, William McCleery of PM, and the first essay in management 
of Jean Dalrymple, one of the theatre’s liveliest publicists. 

The most star-studded announcements of the year are concerned 
with the flock of musicals elbowing their way to a spot in the limelight 
where Oklahoma!, Carmen Fones and One Touch of Venus hold centre 
stage. The musical comedy form is at present America’s top-ranking 
achievement in theatre. A form that requires the combined efforts of a 
number of gifted craftsmen working enthusiastically together for a 
recognized purpose, it has evolved into a fine art at a time when in- 
dividual genius has been lacking. Rodgers and Hammerstein, who 
have done so much to turn Lynn Riggs’ gay and authentic play of 
Western life into an enchanting American opera, will perform a similar 
service for the Theatre Guild by transmuting Li/iom into a play-with- 
music. The Guild also has Sing Out, Sweet Land, an excursion in musi- 
cal Americana, on its schedule. This is the work of Walter Kerr, who 
wrote and presented it at Catholic University last spring (as reported 
by Mr. Kerr in the July issue of THEATRE ARTS). Now, with Stewart 
Chaney sets and Mr. Kerr directing, it is making its Broadway debut 
as part of the Guild’s overall program of music, dance and song. 

That enterprising showman, Billy Rose, rejoicing in the success of 
Carmen Fones and with the Ziegfeld theatre newly on his hands, is mak- 
ing Broadway history by his salvos of announcements concerning his 
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revue, The Seven Lively Arts. So far he has lined up Moss Hart, Nor- 
man Corwin and Jay Sommers among his sketch writers. Stravinsky 
has composed a ballet for the occasion and will conduct it on the open- 
ing night. Beatrice Lillie is to be imported from England, Alicia 
Markova and Anton Dolin carried off in triumph from the Ballet 
Theatre, Norman Bel Geddes lured from the making of model towns, 
cities, battlefields and invasion bases to design the sets, and Hassard 
Short engaged to pull the whole thing into some sort of reasonable 
focus. Mr. Rose abounds in stimulating ideas. Not content with kid- 
napping Beatrice Lillie, a major and most welcome bit of legerdemain, 
he promises to bring Wilfrid Lawson over from London to play Car- 
dinal Wolsey in a production of Henry VIII which Margaret Webster 
will direct as soon as she has found a King Henry to her liking. Marta 
Abba will play Katherine of Aragon and Robert Edmond Jones will 
once again set a Shakespearean drama on the boards. With the produc- 
tion of Henry VIII New York will have at least one classic revival on 
hand, its favorite Othello, Paul Robeson, being now on tour for the 
Theatre Guild. By way of future hopes, the Guild also plans to 
launch a Shakespearean Company, directed by B. Iden Payne. 
Another musical that promises very special delights is On the 
Town, a combination of young talents that is full of hope. Oliver 
Smith, scene designer, breaks into management (in association with 
Paul Feigay) with Leonard Bernstein’s first essay in this field. Bern- 
stein, it will be remembered, won the New York Music Critics’ award 
for his symphony, eremiah, last year and also wrote the score of 
Fancy Free, Jerome Robbins’ hit ballet of last season. Mr. Robbins 
has a hand in the script, for which John Latouche is writing the 
lyrics. If Fancy Free can be considered as a sample, On the Town will 
undoubtedly be among the season’s major delights. There will, of 
course, be the usual round of musicals and revues, more or less gor- 
geous, tuneful, dynamic or dull, as the fates decree. The summer play- 
goers were regaled by a continuation of Michael Todd’s Mexican 
Hayride, which Bobby Clark makes ingratiating and gay, with Follow 
the Girls and a rousing new ice show, Hats Off to Ice, the Sonja Henie- 
Arthur Wirtz ever-blossoming perennial full of lovely movement, 
bright costumes and brilliant clowning. Song of Norway heads the new 
season’s musicals with its tuneful record of Grieg’s life, presented first 
in Hollywood and making its Broadway bow under Edwin Lester’s 
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aegis. Michael Todd has a ‘period’ musical, Way Up in Central Park, 
with a score by Sigmund Romberg on his agenda, and John C. Wilson 
promises another period piece, Bloomer Girl, with music by Harold 
Arlen, dances by Agnes de Mille, sets by Lemuel Ayers and with 
Celeste Holm, the original Ado Annie, and that wicked little ballerina, 
Joan McCracken, also from Oklahoma!, in the cast. Another intriguing 
project is that of A. P. Waxman who is presenting Rain, famous melo- 
drama of the South Pacific Isles, in a musical version by Howard 
Dietz. Ethel Merman, who can certainly play the role, will be the 
Sadie Thompson of the new title, Rouben Mamoulian will direct, and 
Boris Aronson, well versed in South Sea settings, will provide the 
tropic backgrounds. Lee Shubert, Olsen and Johnson, Dave Wolper 
and even Max Gordon (who hopes possibly to return Gaxton and 
Moore to a demanding public in Sweet Lavender) all have musical 
schemes for what will undoubtedly be a crowded winter. With the war 
rising to its climax overseas and the troubles of post-war conditions 
not yet affecting the public’s pocketbook, Broadway showmen look 
forward to a busy season, with too few theatres, too high rents, too 
much taxation, but in the final accounting, a lively income for the 
usual lucky 25%. 


Summer casualties: Undoubtedly the heat affects the mind, but Mae 
West must have spent many entirely cool days and nights in the prepa- 
ration and perpetration of Catherine Was Great, under Michael Todd’s 
aegis. The weather, painful as it was during the first weeks of Miss 
West’s run, should not be blamed for one of the most tasteless and ex- 
travagant displays ever to be presented as a play for adults. The text 
sounded not unlike those impromptu dramas one used to indulge in at 
the age of twelve under the stimulation of reading Agnes Strickland’s 
Queens of England. Though Miss West’s stock-in-trade is not that of 
the nursery, her dialogue is. The way her courtiers and the Great 
Catherine discoursed together of weighty matters can best be illus- 
trated by a memorable line which fell from Catherine’s lips after she 
had listened to a stilted and flattering remark addressed to her by the 
young Potemkin: ‘No one could have said it nicer,’ said the Empress of 
All the Russias. Gags such as ‘I’ll grant you a private audience and 
then we'll talk Turkey,’ delivered in the famous ‘Why-don’t-you- 
come-up-and-see-me-some-time’ manner and tone of voice, were ob- 
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viously meant for laughter but fell singularly flat in the overstuffed 
confines of this strange Catherine’s court. Miss West has an inimitable 
honky-tonk manner, a hip-swing to end all hip-swings. She is past- 
mistress of one superb exit-line; she has the blackout technique re- 
duced to its ultimate perfection. When these tricks of the trade are 
superimposed on a pseudo-historic drama, the results are neither 
satiric nor funny but merely tiresome. Now that Miss West has had 
the satisfaction of seeing herself as a Queen framed in a production as 
lavish as half-a-dozen musicals, with an army at her feet — or rather 
in her stage-bed — let us hope that this particular phase of her career 
is past and that she will return to the type of raucous melodrama 
where action, gun-fire, robbery, stratagems and spoils can sustain her 
one-note style and lift it from the doldrums. 

School for Brides, unlike Catherine Was Great, could arouse no ire for 
its pretentiousness. It aimed at nothing above the eyebrows, dealt ex- 
clusively in clichés of word and action, and screamed its way through 
three acts of door-slamming and single entendre with unabated zest. 
To the honor of an audience made up largely of service men, these an- 
tics met with only listless acclaim. An occasional whistle from the back 
rows, when the presentable young women of the cast made their ap- 
pearance in negligée or scanty bathing suit, indicated good-will on the 
part of the service men present, but even they could not get a really 
hearty laugh out of Frank Gill, Jr.’s and George Carlton Brown’s fee- 
ble bedroom farce. Good Morning, Corporal fell a step lower — and 
right out of the theatre after fourteen performances. Here to stay, for 
a while, at any rate, is Agatha Christie’s Ten Little Indians. Presented 
by the Shuberts and Albert de Courville, and directed by the latter, 
this lethal whodunit outdoes all murder mysteries in the number of 
corpses involved and in the absurdity of its structure. A purely 
mechanical piece of work, it holds an audience’s attention by the sheer 
force of its machinery — character, motivation and psychological 
realism being totally absent. It is the first of a season that promises a 
number of mystery plays. New York may find, as did London before 
the robot blitz, that blood minus emotion is, oddly enough, much in 
demand even when war and long-distance bombing provide all too 
much real horror and destruction. 
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The characters Agatha Christie, past mistress of the shudder school of novel 
and playwriting, has drawn together in the musty living room of a house on 
an island off the coast of Devon, have each of them some unexpiated crime 
in the background of their lives. Their mysterious host, who never appears at 
all, sows retribution and death among them in an alarming and highly in- 
genious manner. Here we see two of the doomed week-end party in sombre 
discussion over their predicament. At the left is the old Judge, Sir Lawrence 
Wargrave, played by Halliwell Hobbes with all the gusto and competence of 
his forty years of acting. He is talking to one W illiam Blore, a shady gent to 
whom J. Pat 0’ Malley, a welcome recruit from radio and screen, does ample 
justice. Among the other victims not at the moment present are such de- 
pendable actors as Nicholas Joy, as a crusty General, and Estelle Winwood 
in one of those slightly fey roles to which she gives a special savor. The play, a 
success in London, is directed here by Albert de Courville. 


Fred Fehl 

















EDVARD GRIEG is both hero and composer of Song of Norway, the season’s 
first musical. Robert Wright and George Forrest have woven the score from 
Grieg’s compositions, Milton Lazarus has written the book and Lem Ayers 
set the stage. Above, Irra Petina as a temperamental opera star, with Ivy 
Scott as Mother Grieg. Below, Frederic Franklin paces a Balanchine dance. 











Paul Robeson 
JOHN K. HUTCHENS 


AUL ROBESON is six feet, three inches tall, he has the finely propor- 
P tioned body of the great athlete he was, he is forty-six years old, 
and for a little more than twenty years he has been an actor. From his 
own point of view he has not been essentially an actor. He has no pas- 
sion for the theatre, he has not missed it during long periods when he 
has been away from it. Until his success as star of the Theatre Guild’s 
Othello, quite likely the most acclaimed performance in the role within 
living memory, he never had thought of his own acting in terms of 
technique. Indeed, he will tell you that by instinct he is really not an 
actor at all, that his methods and thought-processes are not those of 
a deliberate craftsman like his friend José Ferrer, the Iago to his 
Othello. 

Nevertheless, he is an actor — more than that, an artist — who 
had been moving steadily toward this Othello throughout his career, 
whether he realized it or not. In one sense this triumph is still mildly 
astonishing; a man who has never considered himself truly an actor 
does not just move into a great and demanding role and score the 
success of his life in it, even though it is a success within certain 
limitations. In another sense it was all but inevitable. From the first 
he had the commanding presence that is so decisive a physical and 
pictorial factor in the production: he looks the mighty Moor, the 
warrior. His voice, always a fine instrument, has grown richer and 
subtler through the years. And finally, and perhaps most important, 
he is a man of intellect, whose understanding of his world and his time 
has added vastly to his growth as an artist. 

That growth is interesting to ponder. In many respects the reasons 
for it are biographical, indirect and racial. There was and is, pre- 
eminently, Paul Robeson’s keen pride in the fact that he is a Negro, 
his sharp sense of obligation to his race. With time that sense of obliga- 
tion has widened to include all oppressed peoples everywhere, but for 
a long while it was concentrated upon the Negro. If by his success — 
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first as an athlete, then as an actor and singer — he could raise the 
level of dignity in which a Negro could live and work, an end would 
have been achieved. 

His athletic fame is secure in the record books — an all-American 
end in football at Rutgers in 1918, ‘letters’ in three other varsity 
sports. Nor were those first triumphs easy; they took more of pride 
and raw courage, one suspects, than many that followed, and he had 
often to remind himself of his minister-father’s dictum: that a Negro 
was not merely an individual but a representative of his race, that his 
performance would make it harder, or easier, for those who followed. 
Graduated from Rutgers in 1919, a Phi Beta Kappa scholar, a nation- 
ally known athlete, he still had no thought of the theatre. He had been 
an excellent college debater, and he had a good baritone voice, and he 
had considered entering the ministry. Instead he enrolled in the 
Columbia University Law School, from which he was to be graduated 
with a brilliant record in 1923, supporting himself with odd jobs, 
playing professional football on week-ends, working in the New York 
post-office. He was still studying law when, in 1921, he acted in an 
amateur production in Harlem of Simon the Cyrenian, by Ridgley 
Torrence. 

The experience meant nothing to him then, but it was a turning 
point in his life; for Augustin Duncan had seen him, and a year later 
suggested him for the cast of Taboo, with Margaret Wycherly, which 
took him to the professional stage. By all the usual standards this 
should have been one of the great moments of his career. It was not. 
He was merely making some easy money by lending his presence and 
personality to a role that asked no more of him. The theatre meant 
being himself and getting paid for it, in Taboo and again in Shuffle 
Along, in which he sang with a quartet. Taboo, re-titled The Voodoo, 
and produced in England in the summer of 1922 with Mrs. Pat Camp- 
bell, was still a vacation with pay, although he was later to remember 
a prophetic remark by Mrs. Campbell. He must start thinking, she 
said, about playing Othello. He did not think about Othello, but he 
presently had a decision to make, the most important of his life until 
then. He had finished his law studies, he was attached to the District 
Attorney’s office in New York, an uncommonly promising future lay 
before him there. At that point, in 1924, the Provincetown Playhouse 
invited him to join its company. Here was no easy sideline, but rather, 
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if he accepted, the beginning of his career in the arts. He accepted. 
The play was O’Neill’s 4// God’s Chillun Got Wings, in which 
sombre tragedy of miscegenation his role as Jim Harris and Mary 
Blair’s as the white girl Ella were to provoke a controversy more re- 
markable, in retrospect, for heat than sense. Miss Blair falling ill, 
The Emperor Fones was revived as a stopgap, but with such success 
that the two plays ran in repertory. Here, finally, was theatre he 
believed in, to be played with pride and emotion. Still he was not 
consciously the artist, the actor working at his craft. He recalls: 
‘No one told me anything. They (the Provincetown directorate) 
didn’t want any “‘actor’s tricks”. So I was the former college athlete, 
playing on muscle.’ He declaimed — naturally enough, because 
‘oratory was the basis of my approach to the theatre’. And, from the 
point of view of O’Neill, who told Robeson he had written 4// God’s 
Chillun to a metronome, his reading was perfect. Nor was his effect 
on critics and public less striking because the means were entirely 
unstudied. To John Corbin of The New York Times his performance 
had ‘admirable directness and dignity — admirable force, too, and 
even fire. . . . One thought’, that reviewer, likewise prophetic, went 
on to say, ‘of Othello.’ In his Brutus Jones he approached the primi- 
tive emotional quality of Charles Gilpin, who had created the role, but 
he is certain now that he had little of Gilpin’s fine pointing and timing. 
No one, including Robeson, minded. The Emperor Fones was revived 
again in 1925, this time on Broadway, with even greater success. 
His reputation was established. He was the greatest Negro player in 
the theatre, with triumphs just as notable awaiting him in London 
and, as a concert artist, on the Continent and at home. He now sees a 
certain humor in that. “With this reputation, directors assumed that I 
knew what I was doing, when the fact was that I had no technique at 
all. They no more questioned my “technique” than they would that 
of a Hindu dancer.’ A dozen vocal teachers did nothing in particular 
for his voice except to increase its range. (“As a singer, even today I 
just sing.’) In a word, he was first a Negro star, a dominant and novel 
personality; an artist secondarily. The situation was characteristic of 
the time. The art of the Negro, in the theatre and elsewhere, was 
presumably a pure, native form not to be spoiled by the slightest 
guidance from without. He himself believed in this so-called natural 
approach. He saw his acting and singing as part of a sort of Negro 
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nationalism. He wanted to ‘show people the beauty of Negro folk 
songs’. He envisioned a Negro repertory theatre typical of a Negro 
culture untarnished by imitation of other cultures. 

This was strongly in his mind when, in May, 1930, he first played 
Othello in London, in the production directed by Ellen Van Volken- 
burg, with Maurice Browne as Iago and Peggy Ashcroft as Desdemona. 
He said then: “There is no need to intellectualize Shakespeare. The 
appeal is from the heart to the heart of the audience. The problem 
[of Othello] is the problem of my own people. It is a tragedy of racial 
conflict, a tragedy of honor, rather than of jealousy.’ With some of 
that statement he would still hold. It is still, to him, a tragedy of 
racial conflict. It is no longer an exercise in emotion. For he was to 
learn, though not until a dozen years or so later, that emotion in the 
theatre is not subjectively felt by the actor — not if he is consistently 
to give eight good performances a week — but induced in his audience 
by control and technique. His London success as Othello was con- 
siderable, although he now wonders why; both performance and 
production he recalls as ‘static’. 

From that time on, for almost ten years, his home was England 
and Russia. He came back to New York for the 1932 revival of Show 
Boat and for concert tours, but his life as an individual was abroad. 
There the son of a man born in slavery could live without the indignity 
of race prejudice, and educate his own son in a life remote from that 
taint. What first attracted him to Russia was the similarity between 
its folk music and the Negro songs he sang. What held him was the 
fact that within a quarter of a century groups who previously had 
lived on the cultural level of the American Negro had risen according 
to their worth and genius. With this realization came enrichment as 
a man and an artist. He suddenly saw art for art’s sake, in which he 
had once believed, as a dead end. He did not turn his back on the 
problem of the Negro. He included it among the problems of suffering 
and under-privileged groups everywhere. When fascism went on the 
march in the 1930’s this realization was sharpened still further. 
His obligation was no longer merely to the Negro but to all the down- 
trodden, and his way was through the arts — through, especially, 
music. He learned and sang the folk songs of many countries (he is a 
natural linguist, has a reading or speaking knowledge of a dozen 
languages), his stimulus the sympathy of one whose own people have 
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suffered. Without that driving force, he admits, he might have quit 
the theatre and concert stages, for the theatre had never been a 
necessity to him and he had long known his limitations as a singer: 
the great roles, save for certain pronouncedly dramatic ones, Boris 
and a few others, would always be beyond him. 

He came home content, seeing his country afresh; realizing, as he 
told an interviewer, that he ‘wasn’t helping the Negro problem in the 
United States by running away from it’. His own problem was the 
further integration of his art with his new and larger vision of the 
world. To him, then, the chance to play Othello in his native land was 
a challenge both to his craft and to his old feeling of responsibility to 
his race. To be the first Negro to play the role in the history of 
Broadway, and to play it well: the satisfaction would be two-edged. 

Directed by Margaret Webster, Othe//o — with Robeson, Ferrer 
and Uta Hagen — opened at Brattle Hall, Cambridge, in August, 
1942, fourteen months before its arrival in New York. Expectation 
was prodigious, and he answered it in that try-out with a performance 
of majesty and energetic terror. In pattern but not in detail it was the 
performance he brought to Broadway. In the interim he had, for the 
first time and of course with the guidance of Miss Webster, thought 
a role through and striven to build it as he went along. The simplicity 
and the majesty remained; the rage was tempered, perhaps too much 
so, leaving his Moor more declamatory than savagely jealous in the 
climactic scenes. But if he had lost something with that restraint, he 
had learned finally the actor’s approach: to think, to suggest, to 
remain in control of himself and accordingly of his audience, no longer 
to play ‘on muscle’. 

And, with that, there fully arrived a man of great gifts whose real 
artistic maturity had strangely lagged behind the reputation he long 
ago created. Where he will go from this point he does not know. 
(He has no specific plans beyond this season’s long tour in Othello.) 
He has spoken of Hamlet — ‘if I thought anyone would accept a 
black Hamlet’ — and of Macbeth. The obstacles facing the Negro 
artist are so great and so many that no one could truly say that 
Robeson’s theatre future is of his own choosing. But no one could 
deny, either, that he has served the theatre well, and the ideals he 
brought to it. His race, and the American stage, have moved forward 
a little because of him 
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Ill. A Producer’s View of Television 
WORTHINGTON MINER 


N THE course of the last six months, innumerable attempts have 
I been made to acquaint the public with the vastly complex problem 
of standards for the transmission and reception of television in the 
immediate post-war years. In undertaking to present the arguments 
pro and con respecting frequencies, band widths, color, etc., such a 
flood of scientific data has been poured forth that not alone the pub- 
lic but the industry itself may well have become confused regarding 
the basic issue. The initial demand for an improvement in television 
standards stemmed not from the engineers in the industry but from 
the creators of television programs. It is they who have suffered most 
acutely from the technical imperfections of the present system. It is 
they who have most keenly appreciated the limitations which the 
1941 standards impose upon the effectiveness and public appeal of all 
television programs. The Columbia Broadcasting System has been in 
the forefront of those demanding an improvement in technical per- 
formance, precisely because its basic interests are integrally con- 
nected with the production of a television schedule, not with the 
manufacture of television equipment; to protect itself, it must simul- 
taneously protect the public against anything but the optimum in 
program quality. . 

A further confusion may well exist in the public’s mind regarding 
color. It is important to realize that the accommodation of color in 
television is by no means the sole justification for seeking to improve 
the present standards governing pick-up, transmission and reception 
of the television image. In the first place, color is not dependent upon 
a move to the higher frequencies. Color, on the contrary, was pre- 
sented to the public as a feasible system for 6-megacycle operation as 
early as the summer of 1940. Those who now advocate the moving of 
television to higher frequencies with broader band widths have con- 
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sistently based their arguments not alone upon the addition of color 
but upon the improvement of the picture in black and white. The fact 
that this transfer will also insure a better performance in color is 
merely an additional, though possibly vital, increment accruing from a 
host of other advantages attendant upon a change in standard. 

It is worth examining certain of the outstanding limitations which 
have motivated the outcry on the part of the producers of television 
programs against the present inadequacies in technical performance. 
It is hardly necessary to go beyond the basic problem of the size of the 
television image. This, above all other factors, has most seriously 
impeded the development of a fully fluent and evocative medium. There 
are in the hands of the American public at this time approximately 
7100 receiver sets in which the maximum image measures about 9 
inches in height by 12 in width. For all practical purposes, that is the 
size of a page of the magazine which you are now reading. Many tele- 
vision screens are even smaller. This dimension, of itself, presents a 
stupendous obstacle. 

Television is a visual medium; as such, it would not be improper 
to anticipate that dancing would be as generic to its daily pattern of 
operations as music is to radio. Let us then examine the dilemma 
which faces a director in attempting to stage any type of dance pro- 
gram under present television conditions. In order adequately to pro- 
ject the dynamic of a mood, a dancer must use not only hands and 
body but facial expressions as well. It is the business of the television 
director, therefore, to attempt to recapture for his audience all of 
those expressive elements which, when added together, create the 
pattern of a rhythmic intention. Under present conditions this is a 
theoretical statement and bears no relation to fact. The director knows 
that if he is to get the full figure of the dancer on the screen, he must 
necessarily obscure the facial detail. Under such conditions, the 
audience might well have difficulty distinguishing Katherine Dunham 
from Sono Osato. If, however, the director undertakes to satisfy the 
audience’s natural desire to observe the dramatic effectiveness of the 
dancer’s facial expressions, he must automatically exclude from the 
scene all of the dancer’s body below the waist — and possibly even 
below the shoulders. In other words, the viewer may be able either to 
observe the program and report, ‘I have seen Sono Osato’ — without 
any particular assurance that he has seen Sono Osato dancing or 
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swimming or eating a sandwich; or he may report, ‘I have seen a 
dancer’ — without any particular assurance that he has seen ‘Bo- 
jangles’ or Fred Astaire. 

In short, so long as the image remains at its present size, it is doubt- 
ful whether television can fill the expectancy of an audience in regard 
to any type of program which depends upon a combination of evoca- 
tive movement and evocative expression. This critically limits the 
effectiveness of television at the very source of its highest potential. 

Television has been characterized as the greatest of all reportorial 
media, but, in its function as a reporter, the size of the image again 
plays a critical part. In covering a baseball game, a prize fight, a 
horse race or a presidential inaugural, any good reporter should be 
able to record the number of the player, the color of the jockey’s silks 
and something of the intimate individuality of the candidate. Even 
under the most favorable conditions, television now has difficulty 
relaying any of these minute observations to an expectant audience. 
In a football game the size of a player on the screen averages around 
an inch-and-a-half to two inches; for long periods of time he will stand 
no more than three-quarters of an inch high. Under such conditions, 
even to read the number on his back is a considerable feat; to observe 
the expression on his face is an impossibility. 

Recognizing this critical handicap, many television directors have 
adopted a technique of using nothing but close-ups. The result is de- 
plorable, for in doing so the director has volitionally robbed himself of 
one of his most effective visual implements, namely, visual rhythm. 
It is as vital a tool in the hands of a television director as aural rhythm 
is in the hands of an orchestral conductor. A series of close-ups with- 
out orientation to other persons or objects within the scene will in- 
evitably create monotony of movement, will reduce to a fraction the 
potential impact of every type of program on which it is imposed. 
It is as though a curtain were to go up on the stage of a theatre to 
reveal a second curtain with a small round hole in the centre of it. 
Within this hole the face of Character A would appear to say, ‘Well, 
here we are at last,’ after which Character B would bob into view, 
saying, ‘Gee, it’s beautiful, isn’t it?’ Character A would then pop in 
again, sighing, ‘It’s what I’ve wanted all my life — just to be here 
and feel the Grand Canyon all around me.’ That is the reductio ad 
absurdum. It is a very real danger, however, in small screen television. 
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In order to transmit an image of sufficient size to fulfil any 
reasonable demand for recognizability of objects and persons, it is 
also necessary to improve the definition of the image itself. Television 
standards are, however, constant, and the amount of visual informa- 
tion they record is precisely the same, whether the aspect ratio of the 
image measure four inches by three inches, or forty feet by thirty feet. 
Consequently, a set of standards which might be considered satis- 
factory in a picture measuring nine inches by twelve inches would 
be totally unsatisfactory were the picture to be increased to three 
feet by four feet. Thus, any producer of programs, fully cognizant of 
the need for an increase in the size of the image, must necessarily 
advocate an improvement in definition above the present standards. 
To achieve this increase, it is generally conceded by the engineers of 
the industry that a move to higher frequencies and to broader band 
widths is inevitable. 

Provided this move be made, however, and provided the quality of 
the black and white image be commensurately improved, there is then 
offered to television the further advantage of color. With color, tele- 
vision may glimpse a whole new horizon. Its benefits are not alone 
artistic but cultural and commercial. Psychologically the effective- 
ness of television depends in large measure upon the conviction it car- 
ries to an audience of immediate reality. In every realistic scene, color 
is a component element. It is impossible, therefore, fully to utilize 
this new medium until it graduates from the kindergarten of mono- 
chrome. 

The producer of television programs is keenly sensitive to certain 
cultural and social obligations in the use of this new and frighteningly 
powerful medium. Its potential cannot be confined within the category 
of entertainment alone. One of its outstanding attributes is its 
capacity to teach; and in every form of education color is an impor- 
tant, if not a vital, adjunct. It may be possible to give a lesson in 
arithmetic without color (though a debit column in red has an obvious 
pictorial effectiveness); it is utterly impossible to analyze the virtues 
of a Van Gogh in modulations of gray. 

In its capacity as a commercial advertising medium, the value of 
color has already been proven. The recognizability of every piece of 
packaging is intimately associated with certain colors. We walk into 
a cigar store and know a package of Pall Malls from a package of 
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Fleetwoods, first and foremost, by color. Across the counter of our 
grocery store we recognize a package of Ralston by the color of its 
checkered pattern. We know Ivory Flakes because its color is blue, 
and Campbell’s Soup because it is red. When we look at clothes and 
hats and shoes, our reactions are strongly conditioned by color. With- 
out color, television can no more than scratch the surface of its com- 
mercial potential. 

A further aspect of color intimately affects the producer of tele- 
vision programs. It is doubtful whether television can ever afford to 
reproduce reality on a scale commensurate with Hollywood. As a 
result, in order to achieve freedom in dramatic expression, it is neces- 
sary to assume an artistic impressionism which can be counted upon 
to achieve an acceptance on the part of the audience. It may be 
impossible fully to construct within any studio a satisfactory back- 
ground for moonlight over New England, or sunlight over the Sahara. 
Furthermore, experiments clearly indicate that any attempt to create 
such a mood in monochrome is doomed to failure. With color, how- 
ever, television may be able to create simplified backgrounds of such 
artistic integrity that audiences will not only accept but may, in fact, 
prefer them to the bulky realism of the Hollywood lot. 

These are but fragments of the potential advantages which may be 
reasonably expected to accrue to the producer of television programs 
through improvement in present television standards. There are any 
number of industrial and engineering advantages as well. There are 
certain inevitable hurdles to be overcome; but after a good many years 
of attempting to create a technique in production fully capable of 
competing with the radio, the theatre or the motion picture, no brief 
temporal disturbance would appear to balance the scales against the 
opportunity that is now at our fingertips to make of television a living 
force. Under present standards, television is still in its infancy; and 
because of that fact, the director has had small chance to achieve 
mature results. Television today has a chance to come of age. When 
it does, a powerful and adult force will be ready for a creative mind to 
use. Only then will television be ready to fulfil its promise. 
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Heroes’ Return 


Films in Review 


HERMINE RICH ISAACS 


gta ARE two views of the American political scene on the mo- 
tion-picture screens this month. One is on a supercolossal, Tech- 
nicolor scale, and deals in national and international politics; the other 
is modest, black-and-white, and its politics are local. You pays your 
money and you takes your choice. Both Darryl Zanuck’s Wilson and 
Preston Sturges’ Hail the Conquering Hero, however, are well worth the 
price of admission, and would be even without the elaborate stage 
shows that accompanied each on its New York premiere. 

It is not only the scope of its theme and the expense of its produc- 
tion that make Wilson an important picture; it is also notable because 
it has been undertaken in courageous defiance of some of Hollywood’s 
most honored formulae for success, and it sets its sights unusually 
high. Darryl Zanuck has chosen to paint a full-length portrait of a man 
against the background of a pageant. Taking the years from 1909, 
when Wilson was still President of Princeton, through the first World 
War and the defeat at home of the Versailles Treaty, up to 1921 
when, tired and ill, he left the White House at the end of his second 
term in office, the picture has deliberately blurred the issues and per- 
sonalities of the period in order to bring the man more sharply into 
focus. Many of his great contemporaries march across the screen, but 
they exist as little more than names and handsomely-turned products 
of the makeup artist’s skill. The enormously complex and vital issues 
of the day are indicated in the simplest possible terms, or skirted en- 
tirely. It is through a scene painted as though on a flat canvas back- 
drop that Wilson moves along his brilliant, unshakable and tragic 
course. 

Wilson is not an easy subject for the screen. Never given to colorful 
actions or picturesque manners, he lacked even idiosyncrasies of the 
kind that could lighten the dramatist’s and the actor’s burden. Lamar 
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Trotti describes him in an introduction to the script: “Outwardly as 
reserved as an Englishman, he was in reality a very intense, passionate 
man with a ready wit and a surprisingly keen sense of humor... . 
The product of generations of Scotch Presbyterian ministers, he was 
deeply and unshakably religious. Deliberate and slow to make up his 
mind, once he had arrived at a decision . . . neither the claims of 
friendship nor the threats of enemies could turn him from his course.’ 
Some attempt has been made in the film to ‘humanize’ him by sur- 
rounding him with a home life verging on the playful and committing 
him to an endless policy of songfests around the family piano. But it is 
thanks rather to the wisdom of Lamar Trotti’s script — which quotes 
generously from Wilson’s own brilliant words — and to the eloquent 
playing of Alexander Knox that the portrait emerges vital and 
vigorous. 

An actor unknown to films, although he is well liked on Broadway, 
Alexander Knox was first chosen because of his resonant voice and 
cultivated speech to read Wilson’s lines for an experimental recording 
of the script. Thereupon with the encouragement of the studio makeup 
man, Guy Pearce, who undertook to convert Knox’s face to some 
semblance of Wilson’s longer and firmer-jawed countenance, the 
young Canadian actor won the coveted role in the film. Yet with due 
credit to Mr. Pearce, it took more than a face to reconstruct a sense of 
the man; it required all the skill that a highly skilled actor could bring 
to the part. For Knox’s was the task of creating character the hard 
way, from within, with little or no recourse to easy gesture and actor’s 
tricks. Here the well-trained and flexible voice served the player well. 
For it is particularly in the moments of Wilson’s great speeches — the 
Declaration of War and the last tragic plea for the Versailles Treaty 
in the station yard at Pueblo — that Knox has succeeded in catching 
the passion, tempered with intellect, of this man about whom, Trotti 
says, ‘there were no Neutrals.’ 

Although one can question the wisdom of Mr. Zanuck’s decision to 
oversimplify the background in the interests of the central character, 
one cannot deny that what he has chosen to do he does exceedingly 
well. The look of the times, the sports and songs and conventions and 
shows, are sketched in with gaiety, color and bustle. Director Henry 
King has mobilized the enormous forces involved in the film with a 
sense of mass and variety of pace that never permits the attention to 
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Orlando, Clemenceau, Lloyd George Italy, France and Great Britain 
face the American contingent, headed by an adamant Woodrow Wilson, 
around the conference table at Versailles. The gloved finger of Clemenceau 
points on a map to the ominous shape of things to come and, in a brief bout 
with Wilson, represents for the purposes of the motion picture the endless 
wrangles, heartbreaks and compromises that characterized the actual con- 
ferences. As France’s prescient leader, Marcel Dalio contributes an animated 
but fleeting character sketch, while the identities of the other members of the 
circle are established chiefly through the artifices of the makeup man. (Colo- 
nel House, who played so significant a part behind the scenes of the original 
sessions, sits silently with his back to the camera.) The treatment of the Ver- 
sailles sequences is perhaps the chief shortcoming of this important film, 
which covers the whole period of Wilson’s incumbency. 











DRAGON SEED 


\line MacMahon and Walter Huston draw lusty and full-blooded portraits 
as the two patriarchs of a large and fairly prosperous Chinese farm family 
in Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer’s film of the Pearl Buck novel, Dragon Seed. Tell- 
ing the story of a family’ s and a village’s and, in reflection, a whole na- 
tion’s slow rise to anger and revolt against the Japanese invaders, this pic- 
ture’s great impact is only slightly diminished by the fact that it would 
better have been made some years earlier. There are other hazards to be 
gotten over, chief among which are the great length of the film and the 
strangely archaic speech of the characters. It is clearly not English, nor 
pidgin English, nor any attempt to translate into literal English the ilies 
of the Chinese. Once the language barrier is passed, however, the playing, 
especially in the parts of the two elders, is convincingly enough American 
to be believably Chinese. Katharine Hepburn, Akim Tamiroff and Henry 
Travers are also in the cast, with Pandro Berman listed as producer. 








FILMS IN REVIEW 


flag. Necessary facts are injected by ingenious devices, usually with an 
entertaining twist. To establish the period, newsreels of the time are 
inserted at strategic moments, and authenticity is painstakingly as- 
sured in the period songs and costumes and such scenes as the White 
House interior during Wilson’s incumbency. The pageantry of the 
film reaches its culmination in the two convention scenes that are hard 
to match for their lusty and good-natured comment on the American 
instinct to turn every gathering into a circus. 

The Technicolor has been used on the whole unobtrusively, which 
is to say that it adds to the documentation without intruding itself 
unpleasantly. And until film artists come along who understand the 
full implications of using moving color for positive effect, this is the 
best that can be asked. When, in the convention sequences, the color 
does finally assert itself, its garishness adds its own humorous aspect 


to the scene. 


If it is going from the sublime to the ridiculous to turn from Wilson 
to Hail the Conquering Hero, then it is done with due respect for the 
ridiculous. Not that Hail the Conquering Hero is devoted only to the 
ludicrous side of human affairs. One of the things that keeps Preston 
Sturges’ work always new and refreshing is his skilful method of relat- 
ing his most unregenerate comic hijinks frequently back to life. A 
scene of the lowest slapstick comedy, with no holds barred, will sud- 
denly give way to a sober and sentimental scene with a touch so sure 
that no laugh lingers embarrassingly over from one moment to the 
next. 

This technique is more noticeable in Hail the Conquering Hero than 
in any of Sturges’ earlier pictures but Sullivan’s Travels, where the 
current was broken once, sharply and dramatically, in the middle of 
its rowdy course. This time Sturges is telling the story of the young 
Marine, discharged for chronic hayfever, who is hijacked by six 
Marine heroes into returning to his home town and his mother dis- 
guised as a hero in his own right. The complications that ensue begin 
with a reception at the station and only culminate when the synthetic 
hero disclaims his laurels on the eve of his election as mayor of the 
town. Along the way, Mr. Sturges, who is noticeably lacking in rever- 
ence, has kidded many of America’s favorite institutions, including 
mothers, heroes and politics. However, he has also created, in his hay- 
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fever victim, Woodrow Truesmith, a character of some warmth, a 
comical victim of circumstances who, at the moment of crisis, rises to 
great dignity and stature. 

Actors are always at their best in Preston Sturges’ films, and this 
one is no exception, with Eddie Bracken in particular glory in the role 
of Woodrow. Secondary characters are sketched in with broad lines, 
but almost always with a twist that redeems them from the humdrum 
of the stock motion-picture comic. It is a matter of expert writing, sure 
direction and of cutting which knows always how to turn the end of a 
scene just the moment before it has gone too far. It is also a matter of a 
single firm hand guiding all the reins of production. Preston Sturges 
has so often achieved the miracle of a successful motion picture that it 
might almost seem to be merely a matter of easy formula. However, 
Mr. Sturges has furnished his own proof that this is not really the case, 
painful proof in the form of a film made some time ago but just re- 
cently released, called The Great Moment. Even Sturges nods! 

These were Preston Sturges’ last pictures on the Paramount lot. 
Reports have it that despite his acknowledged mastery in the field, 
the modesty of his budgets and the amount of his box-office success, 
the studio found such a one-man show too disturbing to the usual 
routine of studio procedure. If this is so, and the fortunes in different 
studios of Orson Welles, René Clair and others would indicate that it 
is, it is a sad comment on the whole Hollywood production setup. One 
can only ask where Charley Chaplin and Walt Disney would have 
been if they had been subject to the kind of front-office control that is 
prevalent in Hollywood today. Not that good pictures aren’t made 
under the current system of multiple responsibility. They are, and it 
always seems some sort of miracle when the unwieldy machine rumbles 
forth with a film that has power and a semblance of artistic unity. But 
it is a cautious system of checks and balances, designed for men who 
fall short of greatness; and if motion pictures are to survive and to 
grow, there must be room in them also for the great individualists to 
work and produce with increasing, not diminishing, freedom. 


Other New Films 


The Warner Brothers have dipped into their apparently limitless 
backlog of films and come up with Frank Capra’s screen version of 
Arsenic and Old Lace, made before he left for the army some three 
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years ago. This zany affair of the two sweet sisters who murder old 
men in their Brooklyn home in the nicest possible fashion has been 
transferred to the screen complete with Josephine Hull and Jean 
Adair, who created the parts of the elderly murderesses on Broadway. 
Otherwise the cast is new, with a necessary shift in emphasis dictated 
by the fact that the star, Cary Grant, is cast as the comparatively sane 
and (in the original) comparatively unim portant son of the family. 

For all its madcap ways, Arsenic and Old Lace was better on Broad- 
way. There its charm lay in the fact that a fable of the utmost insanity 
was played in an entirely ordinary manner, as if it were the most likely 
story conceivable. On the screen, however, thanks to Mr. Grant’s con- 
tinuous japeries and to Capra’s slapstick direction, the picture is con- 
stantly kidding itself, and one whole dimension of its humor is lost. 
This is not to say that it will not be roaring merrily down the screens 
of the nation for some time to come. 

Casanova Brown, first release of William Goetz’ new producing 
organization known as International Pictures and distributing through 
RKO, was born with a silver spoon in its mouth. Produced and written 
for the screen by Nunnally Johnson, and directed by Sam Wood, it 
boasts a cast headed by Gary Cooper and Teresa Wright and an un- 
identified baby. It has everything one could ask of a comedy, yet it 
fails to be very funny, chiefly, perhaps, because Mr. Cooper has grown 
too big to be cute. Incidentally, a distinguished supporting cast in- 
cludes Frank Morgan, Patricia Collinge, Edmond Breon, Jill Esmond, 
Isabel Elsom and Halliwell Hobbes, but they march through their 
parts as little more than shadows in a dream world. 

Columbia Pictures comes off somewhat better with The Impatient 
Years, presenting the team of Jean Arthur and Charles Coburn in an- 
other of their tender and cheerful comedies, this time concerned with 
the problems of hasty war marriage and leisurely repentance. The 
husband in the case is Lee Bowman, and there is also a child with 
rampant blond curls to help bring the separate parents together again. 
Having stated the problem, the film comes full circle without ever 
making a head-on effort to solve it. But the time has meanwhile been 
pleasantly spent, thanks to Coburn’s impersonation of a wise but 
churlish elder and Jean Arthur’s appealingly comic ways, expressed in 
a voice keyed to husky and constant surprise. Unlike Gary Cooper, 
Miss Arthur seems precisely the right size to be cute. 
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A Successful People’s ‘Theatre 


Samuel Phelps at Sadler’s Wells 


SHIRLEY ALLEN 


ust one hundred years ago Samuel Phelps began an experiment 
J unique in the history of English drama. He leased Sadler’s Wells, 
a theatre situated in a remote part of London, in order to present 
Shakespearean drama to audiences drawn from the poorer elements of 
the city’s population. Phelps had already been acclaimed by fashion- 
able London as the most promising young actor on the English stage. 
Even William Macready, the leading English actor of the time, 
feared that Phelps would assume his place. But the most important 
work of Phelps’ career began when he left central London to become 
manager of the Islington theatre, Sadler’s Wells. For the first time 
legitimate drama was introduced to the outlying districts of London. 
Phelps was able to take the step only because the monopoly that had 
for two centuries restricted drama to the two large patent theatres 
had been repealed the preceding year. 

Phelps had an excellent opportunity to begin his new kind of 
theatre at this particular time. Macready had failed in his second 
attempt to produce drama successfully at the traditional theatres, 
Covent Garden and Drury Lane, and the disbanding of his company 
provided Phelps with some of England’s best actors. With Mrs. 
Warner, Macready’s former leading lady, as a temporary partner, he 
took many distinguished players to Sadler’s Wells. In preparation for 
the opening production, Macbeth, the new management announced 
their determination to present the greatest English plays with the 
best possible settings at popular prices. This undertaking caused some 
comment in the London newspapers, but the critics were not en- 
couraging about the outcome of Phelps’ experiment. It was generally 
believed that people of the lower classes were incapable of appreciat- 
ing serious drama. But on the opening night the people of Islington 
and many Londoners who were still interested in Shakespeare crowded 
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This is a fitting moment to recall Phelps’ portrayal of the power-hungry cardi- 
nal, for Wilfrid Lawson brings him to Broadway this season in a Billy Rose 
production of Henry 1/1 to be directed by Margaret Webster. 














SADLER’S WELLS 


In one way or another, Sadler’s Wells has always been a theatre for the peo- 
ple. During the long years when royal patent limited the production of 
spoken drama to Drury Lane and Covent Garden, Sadler’s Wells explored all 
the possibilities of variety, vaudeville and pantomime. Spectacular melo- 
dramas, plays with music, action, pageantry and pantomime were evolved for 
the delight of the people of Islington. The history of Sadler’s Wells as an enter- 
tainment centre dates back to 1740, but the structure shown here was built 
in 1765. On the stage that still boasts the entrance doors right and left of 
the proscenium with the stage boxes above, is display ed an aquatic number 
which must have been impressive indeed. By the time Phelps took over in 
1844, Sadler’s Wells had a reputation for toughness and disorder that might 
well have daunted a less courageous manager. For eighteen years Phelps ran 
the theatre as a true theatre for the people, giving classic repertory, good 
plays, sound production, as the accompanying article describes. Again in 
1931, after years of disuse, Sadler’s Wells came into its own as part of a 
project for a people’s theatre, launched by Lilian Baylis at the Old Vic. 
Whether the bombs spare the buildings or not, the Old Vic and Sadler’s Wells 
Theatres, now administered by Tyrone Guthrie, represent, in their ideals, 
services and achievements, the nucleus of an English national theatre. 











A PEOPLE’S THEATRE 


into Sadler’s Wells and gave Phelps a rousing welcome. So eager was 
the audience to show its approval that it burst into spontaneous 
cheers at the lines: 
MACBETH. If we should fail? 
LADY MACBETH. We fail! 
But screw your courage to the sticking place 
And we'll not fail. 
reading an immediate personal interpretation into the words. 

This was the audience that had a widespread reputation among 
London critics and playgoers for ignorance and depravity. Over 
several generations Sadler’s Wells had been famous successively for 
cruel sports, performing dogs, Grimaldi the clown, aquatic plays with 
real water effects, and melodramas made from Scott’s novels. Yet 
during Phelps’ management the very same audience, inhabitants of 
the Islington district, men and women of the lower middle and labor- 
ing classes and a few students from other sections, crowded the 
theatre. Their eagerness to understand Shakespeare soon made this 
audience the most celebrated in London. Like Shakespeare’s own 
audience at the Globe, they attended the theatre regularly and were 
thoroughly familiar with the conventions of the stage. They studied 
the plays at home before seeing them produced, and they often 
brought copies of the plays with them to follow the actors’ words. A 
subdued hush arose just before the utterance of an especially beau- 
tiful passage, so familiar were the audience with the text. 

They were appreciative of good acting, but they did not applaud 
rant. Phelps’ own style, which preserved the dignity and excellent 
declamation of Macready’s acting while it assumed a new naturalness 
of manner, became their standard for judging other actors. 

Thirty-one Shakespearean plays were produced during the 
eighteen years of Phelps’ management, including some that had not 
been produced successfully for two centuries. His repertory also in- 
cluded works of Beaumont and Fletcher, Massinger, Rowley, Otway, 
Macklin, Vanbrugh, Cibber, Bickerstaff and some contemporary 
writers; but more than half of the performances at Sadler’s Wells 
were devoted to Shakespeare. Since Garrick’s time there had been 
a gradual trend toward the elimination of the changes made by 
D’Avenant, Dryden, Cibber, Tate and others, whose versions of 
Shakespeare had dominated the seventeenth- and eighteenth-century 
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stage. Phelps, with a lively faith in the superiority of Shakespeare’s 
art, set about completing the work. In his first season he made the 
daring venture of producing King Richard the Third as it was written. 
This was the first wholehearted attempt to rid the play of Colley 
Cibber’s revisions, since no actor before Phelps had been willing to dis- 
card Cibber’s remarkable Richard for the comparatively undramatic 
and complex monarch in Shakespeare’s play. Phelps played the orig- 
inal Richard, and Mrs. Warner restored Shakespeare’s great char- 
acter of Margaret to the stage. At Sadler’s Wells, Shakespeare’s 
Richard the Third was enthusiastically received, and in later seasons 
Phelps rid King Lear, The Winter’s Tale and Macbeth of the remnants 
of early tampering. 

A magnificent revival of Antony and Cleopatra, which London had 
not seen in the original form since Garrick’s time, was produced in 
1849. The only liberties taken with the text were the running to- 
gether and transposing of scenes to reduce the total number, and the 
omission of three minor characters. This was followed several seasons 
later with a beautiful production of Pericles, Prince of Tyre. Two in- 
frequently acted comedies, Love’s Labour’s Lost and The Two 
Gentlemen of Verona, were included among the Shakespearean plays 
that Phelps restored to their original form. 

Perhaps the greatest achievement of Phelps’ career was his pro- 
duction of 4 Midsummer Night’s Dream, remarkable for his success in 
representing pure poetic fancy on the stage. The tinsel and glittering 
splendor with which most producers attempt to capture the fairy 
atmosphere of the play were replaced in Phelps’ production by charm- 
ing simplicity and quiet dreaminess. The play was acted noiselessly, 
as if the sound of an actor’s step on the stage would destroy the il- 
lusion of the dream. The costumes of the fairies so harmonized with 
their surrounding that the living figures seemed to have stepped out 
of the trees and foliage. Phelps’ transformation of Bottom the 
Weaver from the traditional buffoon to a grotesque dream-figure 
made him the central character of the play, around whom the unreal 
fairies and shadowy lovers revolved. 

Twice in the eighteen seasons at Sadler’s Wells, Phelps produced 
Timon of Athens. No manager had ever tried to produce the original 
play, but many had failed in productions of altered versions. The 
extraordinary success of the play at Sadler’s Wells has been attributed 
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to the beautiful settings, the excellence of Phelps’ Timon and espe- 
cially to the care of every actor in interpreting his part. 

Phelps’ used the traditional repertory system, which Charles Kean 
was then discarding for the ‘long run’. But he did not adopt the older 
method without good reason; he was convinced that frequent chang- 
ing of parts developed better actors. The only disadvantages were 
the additional cost and the necessity of using simpler stage settings. 
While Charles Kean entertained fashionable London at the Princess’ 
Theatre in Oxford Street with extravagant productions, Phelps sought 
to reproduce the spirit and meaning of Shakespeare’s work. Kean 
sacrificed to archaelogically correct settings as much as one-third of 
Shakespeare’s plays, drastically cut because of the time required to 
change scenes and because of the addition of interpolated display; 
he sacrificed to expensive settings both the variety of production that 
Phelps achieved and the mood of the play. 

The traditional repertory system, as Phelps used it, presented 
twenty or thirty plays a season, some of which had been produced in 
previous seasons and some never before produced by that manage- 
ment. The plays were alternated so that several different programs 
were offered each week. A very popular play might be produced every 
other night for several weeks, with a rotation of four or five other plays 
to provide variety. Phelps never allowed himself to depart from this 
system, even for the purpose of capitalizing on a play that had at- 
tracted large audiences. 

Phelps himself directed the daily rehearsal and worked with every 
actor, no matter how minor his part, to attain perfection of detail and 
a blended whole. He supervised not merely the grouping and move- 
ment of the people on the stage but the delivery of every speech, the 
emphasis and pronunciation of every word. Unlike Charles Kean and 
many later actors, Phelps did not create ‘star’ parts. Instead he 
strove always to preserve the unity he found in the original. No actor 
was allowed to slur over unimportant parts, and few minor characters 
were cut out. The actors of the company were trained to support each 
other. Phelps, following his own principle of casting, did not always 
choose the leading role for himself; and he expected his actors to ac- 
cept the parts he gave them. 

Phelpe adhered to tradition in the length of his programs. Two 
or three plays were presented in an evening: the main attraction, 
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which was given first, followed by an operetta, farce, interlude or a 
short play. Charles Kean was the first to substitute a ‘curtain-raiser’ 
before the play for the longer entertainment afterward. 

Phelps’ ability as a Shakespearean actor can be suggested by the 
variety of roles he portrayed successfully. Having established his 
reputation as a tragedian before he came to Sadler’s Wells by his 
interpretations of Hamlet, Othello, Lear, Brutus and Coriolanus, he 
later became better known for his Malvolio, Mercutio, Bottom, 
Falstaff and Christopher Sly. In the Second Part of Henry the Fourth, 
he played both Justice Shallow and the King with such talent that 
some critics preferred the one and some the other. The style of 
Phelps’ acting was more natural than Macready’s, but he still 
preserved the traditional interpretations and stage business that had 
come down to him through Betterton, Booth, Quin, Garrick and 
Kemble. 

A twentieth-century critic cannot easily estimate Phelps’ place 
among the best actors of the English stage. His reputation has 
suffered from the change of style in English acting that became 
noticeable with Fechter’s success as Hamlet during Phelps’ own 
lifetime. Phelps began to seem old-fashioned to his late contemporar- 
ies, and perhaps would seem so to us; but critics of the early nine- 
teenth-century did not hesitate to compare him with Macready and 
Booth, and his superiority to Charles Kean was almost unquestioned. 

His achievement as a theatrical manager is more easily measured. 
The success of his eighteen years at Sadler’s Wells is unique in stage 
history. He produced thirty-one Shakespearean plays for a popular 
audience; developed his actors to their greatest ability and trained 
them to act together; exploited the possibilities of his stage to the 
fullest; and did all this during a period in which the English stage 
had reached its lowest ebb. Sadler’s Wells under the management of 
Samuel Phelps became in Henry Irving’s words, “by force of mere 
popular success, a classical national theatre, more truly than was ever 
established by means of royal patronage or imperial subventions’. 
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SADIE THOMPSON SCENE DESIGN BY BORIS ARONSON 


Down through the years, Somerset Maugham’s short story, ‘Miss Thomp- 
son’, has undergone more than the usual allotment of permutations and com- 
binations. Transformed into a play by John Colton and Clemence Randolph, 
and rechristened Rain, it provided acting glory for Jeanne Eagels and 
Tallulah Bankhead in two visits to Broadway, and for many lesser lights in 
the theatre circuits of the nation. Joan Crawford and Gloria Swanson both 
had their tries at it in the films, both considerably hampered by the fact 
that the Hays office tried harder. Now Miss Thompson is back again in the 
news. It will be a musical this time, called Sadie Thompson and boasting 
Ethel Merman in the lead. Rouben Mamoulian is director, with music sup- 
plied by Vernon Duke and lyrics by Howard Dietz. Boris Aronson has sup- 
plied the tropical settings that promise to bring Gauguin back to life. 


! 








Colburn Baill 





IN TIME TO COME CAIN PARK THEATRE 


Woodrow Wilson, as the central figure in a tragedy that was not only his 
but the whole world’s, reached the stage at the very moment when the 
United States was plunged into the new world- conflict he had so clearly 
foreseen. /x Time to Come, by Howard Koch and John Huston, had a com- 
paratively short run in New York, but its message was inescapable as it 
came across the footlights to the accompaniment of tramping feet and the 
roar of cannon. The play, with its urgent call for world organization, was 
given in a number of theatres off Broadw ay, notably at the ‘Cain Park mu- 
nicipal theatre in Cleveland Heights, of which Dina Rees Evans is super- 
vising director. Sydney H. Spay de of the Kalamazoo Civic Theatre directed 
the play i in settings designed by Edward Mitchell, one of which is shown here. 
Now, with Darry 1 Zanuck’s Wilson filling the movie houses the country over, 
the saga of a lost cause that must be won if civilization is to survive has 
moved into a new dimension. There is talk of a revival of Jn Time to Come on 
Broadway. At this moment when the allied powers are gathering to plan for 
the future, there could be no better occasion to hear again Wilson’s words, 
the words he speaks at the close of the scene shown here: ‘Out there 

and all over the world . . . it’s the people speaking. . This time their 
voices will be heard and, God willing, their hopes will be fulfilled.’ 








THE BARRETTS OF WIMPOLE STREET ITALY 


After too long a delay, the U. S. Army is at last receiving topflight theatre en 

tertainment. Katharine Cornell’s production of the Rudolph Besier play, 

with Miss Cornell as Elizabeth Barrett and Brian Aherne as Robert Browning 
(above), has crossed the seas and is playing in Italy. The opening on August 
30 at the Opera House in Naples was ‘thrilling’, according to a cable from 
Miss Cornell. After the run of The Barretts, the principals will return while the 
rest of the cast, including McKay Morris, Margalo Gillmore, Brenda Forbes, 
remain as a resident stock company sup ported, as is The Barretts’ tour, by 
the American Theatre Wing under the aegis of the Army and USO-Camp 
Shows, Inc. The stock company hopes to give Blithe Spirit, The Man Who 
Came to Dinner and a musical revue by Nancy Hamilton. Other traveling and 
resident companies are being planned for overseas. The Army in the field 
should soon be getting the kind of theatre it wants and deserves. 
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New Images in Dance 


Martha Graham and Agnes de Mille 


GEORGE BEISWANGER 


AsT spring Martha Graham became the first modern dancer to ap- 
iB pear with her company on Broadway in a full week of repertory. 
Her new group work, Deaths and Entrances, was the most provocative, 
the most talked-of dance premiére of the year. She is the dancer whom 
all dancers must see, a maker of dances whose creations the theatre 
and art world cannot afford to miss. . . . Agnes de Mille holds the 
distinction of being the first American choreographer to obtain — 
with Rodeo, Three Virgins and a Devil and last season’s Tally-Ho — 
a solid place in the repertory of the ‘Russian’ ballet companies. The 
vigor and typical western character of Rodeo, outlined in individual 
movement and group routines, was honored with imitation almost at 
once. In the dances for Oklahoma! and One Touch of Venus, her unique 
fusion of the ribald and the sentimental, the satiric and the folksy took 
Broadway by storm and gave the musical comedy a whole new realm 
of fancy in which to dilate. 

Now, there is a Graham technique, a Graham idiom, a Graham 
style. There are de Mille movements, gestures, hallmarks. But dance- 
wrights do not get to the top, at least they do not stay there, on 
technical tricks or personal mannerisms. One needs to look deeper — 
behind the innovations and beneath the surface texture —in order 
to explain the hold on her audience each has achieved and to under- 
stand whence it springs. 

With Martha Graham, when an idea begins to germinate, it is the 
image of some new dance being that catches her imagination, the inner 
nature and character of a new role. ‘I’ve got to find her within myself’, 
she says, ‘to discover what it is that she really is — for me. Then I can 
begin.’ For Agnes de Mille, the strategy is essentially the same. Ex- 
plaining her discontent with Ta//y-Ho, which hadn’t come out to her 
complete satisfaction, she said, ‘I never actually decided in my own 
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mind which of the two men — the husband or the prince — should get 
the wife. That was the trouble.’ 

Such matters as character, motivation and plot may not seem to be 
the province of dance. They are certainly not taught in ordinary 
dancing school nor are they held in high esteem by the balletomane. 
Yet they are the stuff out of which dances originate and grow, even 
when, as in Les Sylphides and Swan Lake, the figures of the dance are 
shadows, wisps of air. A choreographer has to transmute dancing into 
dance, as a playwright transmutes words into speech, manners into 
character, action into plot. To do this requires the ‘poet’, the ‘maker’ 
whose turns, leaps, extensions, gestures are not inventions but traits, 
that make visible in dance the spirit within. 

In Martha Graham’s Salem Shore, a lone figure dances amid some 
fragments of setting — the prow of a ship, an angle of a New England 
“widow’s walk’, the parasol carried one wedding day, a twisted circlet 
of seaweed. From the wing, broken phrases of the wedding vow are 
heard, or a recurring cry — ‘Will he come back from Barnegat?’ The 
being who dances wears a simple, soft costume of grey and white. Her 
hair streams from her head. She is not a sylph, a princess, a betrayed 
maid. She is a plain New England sailor’s wife, desiring, waiting 
for, despairing of, his return from the sea. A new person, in all her 
cleanly incised particularity, has stepped onto the dance stage. 

This capacity to create new images in movement, sometimes out of 
the most obdurate material, has been Martha Graham’s most reliable 
and exciting gift. Often the gift has been complex in its inspiration, 
more complex than dance has previously known and sometimes more 
turbulent than dance, even of her own making, can stand. But there 
have been just as many occasions when the gift has done its work in 
simplicity. No image could be more serene in form than the plains- 
woman of Frontier. The mother-figure of Lamentation fills to overflow- 
ing with a single emotion. The fierce, fighting anguish of Deep Song is 
as direct and as objective as a shout. Salem Shore, with all its shifts in 
mood, has the economy, the clarity, the singing force of a ballad. 

One thinks, too, of Primitive Mysteries and El Penitente. Both 
come out of the Indian-Spanish southwest where untutored folk still 
dwell, where legend explains and ritual orders the daily round, where 
the emotions are not tortured into devious channels but find release 
for their excess on holy days. The characters of the passion play these 
people enact have shape and substance, and they emerge that way 
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from Martha Graham’s hand. The Virgin and her attendants, the 
Penitent, the Christ and Mary (in her threefold role as Virgin, Mag- 
dalen and Mother) are dance personae of a naive and resolute firmness 
unknown elsewhere, one feels, in western dance. The frame in which 
El Penitente especially is cast sharpens the images and doubles the 
effect. All the roles are assumed, the costumes donned and doffed 
onstage, the divine drama enacted as a dance within a dance. With 
the utmost naturalness the impersonations are finally cast aside and 
the players become themselves again in a dance of release and joy. 
It is a stroke which appears again and again in the Graham works, a 
use of the nature of the stage itself to give the images distance and 
stereoscopic form. 

Then there is American Document, in which the roles are public by 
nature, the dancing bodies a kind of monumental sculpture in move- 
ment that befits the work’s purpose as a hortatory piece. Yet the 
Indian figure, the chorus of Indian maidens, the Puritan lovers come 
alive as official stone has never been known to do. They evoke even 
more than they proclaim. The less richly filled personifications — the 
states, the emancipated, the ‘three women’, the ‘one man’ — likewise 
rise above the cartoon, the poster, the pageant. They are filled with a 
personal emotion that often engulfs the spoken text. 

But alongside these simply focused images are others which lie 
half in shadow, half in light, where the clarity sometimes adds up — 
and deliberately — to ‘an addled confusion’ (to quote the program 
note for Every Soul Is a Circus), yet where the obscurity glows with an 
extraordinary fire. These figures group themselves in each case around 
a central character of a kind radically new in dance, even when placed 
alongside the Hagar of Antony Tudor’s Pillar of Fire or George 
Balanchine’s ‘Wanderer’. The focal role is one which Martha Graham 
herself assumes: the ‘Empress of the Arena’ in Circus; the ‘One Who 
Dances’ in Letter to the World (where there is also a companion self, 
the ‘One Who Speaks’); ‘The Judy’ in Punch and The Fudy; the chief 
of ‘The Three Sisters’ in Deaths and Entrances. 

Each of these key characters is what one would call ‘modern’ — 
complex in its motivations, caught up in conflict and frustration, 
aware of its own inner life and often of that life’s deeply-buried roots, 
a being that has partaken of the Satanic fruit of ‘the tree of the knowl- 
edge of good and evil’. The entire dance becomes a creation of this 
character, a dream out of space and time. In it the associates of waking 
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life, remembered beings from the past and even ideal figures of some 
desired fancy are evoked, take shape, become living images, too. They 
dance with their creator the shadow play of the heart. 

The chief image and its satellites, however, are not shadows, 
though they move in twilight. Martha Graham has the genius one 
thinks of in connection with Proust or Joyce, the observation and the 
force to lend these creatures of the interior life the fibre and crust of 
external verisimilitude. The ‘Empress of the Arena’ is convincingly 
a “silly woman’, a genuine butt for ridicule. ‘The Judy’ is any married 
woman with Punch for a spouse, and — what is more — there is no 
one exactly like her in the particular, concrete traits she displays. The 
dual figures in Letter to the World might well be the Emily Dickinson of 
the poems and the reticent life, and — even more surely — they are 
the poet, the woman as artist. As for Deaths and Entrances, the beings 
and the pathos of the three Bronté sisters have been sieved, distilled, 
recreated into shapes of unquenchable passion, indubitable reality and 
terrible beauty. 

Yet these are but the protagonists in the four dance plays. One 
thinks of the Ringmaster and the Acrobat in Circus; the Ancestress, 
the Lover, March, the lovely children in Letter; Punch himself, 
Pegasus, Pretty Polly, the Heroes and the gossipy Fates in Fudy; the 
Dark and the Poetic Beloveds and again the children in Deaths and 
Entrances. There are no precedents for these images in dance. They 
need the dance language Martha Graham has hammered out. They 
dictate the lines along which the ballets are built, patterns so complex 
and unusual as to seem at first without order and unnatural to the 
medium. But so do the forms, and the images as well, of ‘any originat- 
ing artist. The complexity is in the material and the occasion, not in 
the art. It bespeaks the density, the superimposed levels of feeling and 
meaning in an imagination that can say, ‘I probably wouldn’t have 
done Deaths and Entrances had it not been for the war.’ 


To turn to Agnes de Mille is to note an imagination that begins on 
less audacious heights, at less profound depths — but there is a com- 
mensurate flair for portrayal, for image-making. Tally-Ho boasts a 
wife, too. She is married to a young pedant, more given to books than 
to the ardors of a Fragonard forest in eighteenth-century France. She 
loves her man very much, but he is engrossed and it is midsummer 
afternoon. She ‘strays’ — yet that is not the word. She is neither 
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Victorian wife nor courtesan in the making, as her spouse is not the 
senile dupe of traditional ballet. She is young American matron — 
romantic, eager, tender, faithful, — with a claim on ‘the dignity of a 
wife’ (to borrow Edwin Denby’s phrase) peculiar to today’s ethos. 

Not that Tally-Ho is a morality play. It is too ribald, too merry a 
burlesque for that. But Agnes de Mille does like morality plots and 
movie plots as well. The gawky cowgirl in Rodeo, ready enough in 
chaps but all over herself in dresses, is reduced to tears, yet she gets 
her man. Agnes de Mille likes the Vices and the Old Boy himself, the 
glutton, the wanton, the prig who dance to the beat of the cloven hoof 
in Three Virgins and a Devil. These are ready canvas on which to 
sketch the features of the familiar beings from which her fancy takes 
off. The de Mille ballets open on a stage that is well lighted, fully re- 
vealed. The images are sharply defined, easily identified. They might 
have walked out of an office or a suburban home (as they do in One 
Touch of Venus), or dismounted and tied the horse to the hitching rail 
(they do in Rodeo and Oklahoma!), or stepped out of a painting every- 
body knows. They move straight toward the eye, give their names, 
and begin the dance with the directness and dispatch of a well-made 
film. 

In Martha Graham’s dance plays, the chiaroscuro comes first, the 
images wait to take on definition and form. The dancing gathers head 
slowly, as fragments of movement — which (like motifs in music) 
hardly seem dance at all — begin to function and the development 
mounts. With Agnes de Mille, one sees from the start that these are 
dancing beings. They use any idiom — ballet, modern, ballroom, folk, 
odds and ends from all languages and styles. The Graham dance 
speech is created afresh out of each character’s particular being; the 
de Mille characters appropriate from a common fund what they need 
and make their own personal variations on it. This is the classic 
method, in tune with the eighteenth-century music Agnes de Mille 
delights in using. 

To it is added the classic, companion art of dance gesture. Call 
gesture the decoration of dance with movements, each of which has a 
meaning of its own. Such movements identify, characterize, communi- 
cate. And they supply comment. Agnes de Mille is fertile in their 
invention, crafty in their use. They give bite to her satire, point and 
often poignancy to her humor. Gesture themes bind her ballets to- 
gether and punctuate the syntax. Their aptness and tact fail only 
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when, under pressure of an unabashed liking for the tenderness that 
lurks in all really human beings, she allows sentiment to boil over. 

When that happens, as it occasionally does, it is because something 
has not been completely worked through. The imagination has been 
blocked from giving a particular image or moment the heightened ex- 
citement, the indefinable strangeness which is Agnes de Mille’s unique 
gift as a dance-maker. For a curious vibrancy, a mysterious atmos- 
phere, an inexplicable enlargement push into her work. They are apt 
to seize the dance and its familiars at the most unexpected moment. 
Those who have seen the dances in Ok/ahoma! are not likely to forget 
the flight of a lone figure across the stage from wing to wing, stopping 
midcentre for a swift turn. It is as sudden, as odd, as electrifying, as 
apposite as a twist in a dream. 

Agnes de Mille starts her audiences with the here and now, and that 
may be why ballet managements consider her usable and Broadway 
has taken her up. But both get more than they bargained for. Dreams 
break through. Images are transposed by what Irving Kolodin once 
called ‘the fruitful anachronism and the relevant absurdity’. (He was 
writing of Drums Beat in Hackensack, done for the Jooss Ballet in 
1941.) Perhaps only those who have seen Black Ritual, composed with 
a group of Negro dancers for the first season of the Ballet Theatre, 
have a full inkling of what veiled and mysterious spaces lie beyond the 
open porticoes, the pleasant lawns of this art. No other ballet has so 
surely caught the primitive terror and rapture, and a tenderness that 
for once made the superstitious frenzies credible. Oddly enough, the 
musical comedy dances take one beyond and inside more often than 
the hit ballets. There is Laurey’s dream in Ok/ahoma!. The final dance 
in One Touch of Venus opens on Staten Island in the suburban para- 
dise, ‘Ozone Heights’; it closes on the fabled isle of Cyprus. Fauns and 
satyrs romp under the soft stars. Nymphs are lifted high in the warm, 
enfolding vault. Ovez them all rules Venus Genetrix, goddess of the 
night — ‘O night of love!’ 

The apotheosis was ballet’s peak in the day of its greatest glory. 
To recapture on our own terms the images and emotions of man’s 
more-than-human enlargement in dance is the ultimate reach, it can 
be said, of both of these American choreographers. 
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Crisis in Heaven 
IVOR BROWN 


| en LINKLATER’S play, produced at the Lyric Theater, London, by 
John Gielgud, was called Crisis in Heaven. Linklater likes to 
speak through the mouths of the dead, the famous dead of history, as 
well as through the mouths of soldiers and sailors and airmen fighting 
today or perhaps dead yesterday. Here in the classical heaven, which 
the Greeks called the Elysian Fields, are Helen of Troy and Frederick 
the Great, the philosopher Voltaire, who stayed with Frederick and 
hated him, Abraham Lincoln, too, and Florence Nightingale, the 
Mother of Nursing, and old Dr. Galen, the Father of Medicine, and 
the Russian poet Pushkin, and the Greek poet Aristophanes. Also, 
there are two Greek soldiers who were killed in Greece and one English 
soldier who fell there, at Thermopylae, three years ago. And this last, 
the English soldier, is really, in the end, the hero of the play. 

For this queer company, you’ve got to imagine the scene: it’s a nice 
white Greek heaven. The crisis in the story is a war, which has got to 
be stopped. How do you get peace on earth? By mixing Reason with 
Force, so that the Law, which is sensible and fair, can be maintained 
by the sword, that is sharp and strong. Translate this idea into people 
and it means marrying the most wise man to the most beautiful 
woman. In this collection of people, old Voltaire is obviously the wise 
man and Helen of Troy is obviously the fair woman, and so, whether 
they like it or not, they’ve got to be married. And somehow they are. 
Then Helen gives birth to a full-grown child. (The classical goddesses 
had a habit of doing that. That sort of miracle saves a good deal of 
time and trouble and cuts out school-bills.) The child is a modern 
policewoman, but they get her out of uniform and turn her into what 
is now called a ‘lovely’. Then she represents Imagination, and the world 
would be safer still if Imagination were linked with Courage. So the 
next move is plain. She must marry Courage and he is the British 
soldier. He’s ready all right. 

That may sound rather an obvious little fable. But there are vari- 
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ous things to bear in mind. One is Linklater’s passionate affection and 
respect for the British Army. He fought in the Gordon Highlanders in 
the last war. He is its brilliant historian in this war. In this play he 
describes how the British Army does its big stuff and then is forgotten 
and allowed to dwindle in size and esteem; then the hour comes for 
more big stuff and up it somehow comes again. Yes, again and again. 
A ‘recurrent miracle’ — that’s how Linklater describes the Army in 
two words, two words which tell a lot of truth. 

Therefore, there’s a big warmth of loyalty and good-will beneath 
this classical and modern fable. And there’s a good deal of fun on top. 
It isn’t, perhaps, everybody’s fun, but it is foolish to underestimate 
public intelligence. Some one who had only just heard of Helen of 
Troy and Voltaire could get a good deal of amusement from the mar- 
riage of the beautiful, but not brainy, lady to the crusty old wiseacre 
(brilliantly played by Ernest Thesiger). Most of the play is talk about 
this and that, not all of it quite right for the theatre. Linklater comes 
from the Orkneys by way of Aberdeen and, like so many Scots, he has 
got a bit of preaching in his blood. He wants to put us wise as well as to 
make us laugh. And he wants to make us good as well as to make us 
wise. The Scots are like that. They’re a bit wild when they do go gay, 
but like Queen Victoria, they really want to be good most of the time 
and to make the other fellow good, too. That’s the essence of Burns, 
who was a wild lad, with some serious sins to his name, but really a 
great believer in Freedom and Justice and decent living. He was a 
preacher, too, as well as a poet. 

Crisis in Heaven goes dull in patches, and the notices of it were 
patchy, too, mingling compliment and approval. But it was a fresh and 
gallant effort to make in a wartime theatre and a welcome change from 
all the familiar nonsense of the light comedy stage and the shoulder- 
arms and legs type of show. Here you can see physical beauty — Miss 
Dorothy Dickson’s Helen for example — as well as scenic beauty — 
provided by Cecil Beaton — and there is beauty of fancy, too. All this 
with wit as well. Shoulder-arms and wit, let’s call it, dedicated to the 
courage of the fighting man. And it’s this last that Linklater cares 
about most, the courage and its reward, which is peace. 
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A YOUNG British soldier (Esmond Knight) talks confidentially to Florence 
Nightingale (Josephine Middleton) in Eric Linklater’s Crisis in Heaven. 
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ARCHITECT’S VIEW — exterior and elevations — of the theatre plant 
which the University of Minnesota is planning to build, ‘once Hitler and 
Hirohito are out of the way’. Professor Roy Jones’ layout calls for a large, a 
small and a laboratory_theatre and all that goes with them. to the | 
back w 
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| PLANS FOR A UNIVERSITY THEATRE AT 

| MINNESOTA 

| By Frank M. Whiting 

| -\ve of the first post-war buildings to be erected at 
O the University of Minnesota will be a new 
$<00,000 theatre, if present plans mature. This is not 

| another all-purpose auditorium or Union building 
but a plant especially designed for the production 
and presentation of living theatre. 

} The architect, Professor Roy Jones, in conference 
with the staff of the University theatre, has incor- 
porated outstanding features of several existing =e I 
playhouses and added a few refinements of his own. ae piece Ly 

The basic plan — a large theatre and a small thea- 
tre, both adjacent to the same shops, lobby and of- 
fices — closely resembles the Cleveland Playhouse. 
The use of a revolving stage with steel tracks for 
wagons is borrowed from Iowa. The glass brick 
walls for the shop should be credited to Wisconsin. 

At stage level the elevator forestage serves for 

| Elizabethan and intimate styles of presentation; at 
foor level it can be used to provide extra seating ca- 
pacity; below floor level it becomes the usual or- 
| chestra pit; between shows it may function as an 
devator for lowering and raising heavy scenery to 
| and from storage in the basement. 

In addition to storage space, rest rooms and re- 

| hearsal rooms, the basement contains a small studio 
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theatre. This is intended to serve primarily as a 

laboratory for students of directing. Class rooms, 

dressing rooms, a large rehearsal room and a theatre es 
library are located on the second floor. Lighting and <ookem 
sound control booths are at the back of the audi- ¥ * 
trlum in both the large and small theatres. The aE f 
shop floor is on ground level, which permits trucks to » ee 
drive in and out at will. 

Plans for the three floors of the Minnesota theatre _ = *» 
drawn to 48” scale) appear on this page, and op- . w= & 
posite are the elevations and a drawing for the ex- 
terior. A few changes from these plans are con- +} 
templated. The paint frame will probably be moved _ em, 
to the back wall of the shop, while the ends of the | 
back wall on the main stage will be curved suffi- 
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cently to provide a modified plaster dome. 
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I Never Left Home, by Bob Hope. 
Simon and Schuster: $7. 
We Bob Hope toured Morocco 
and Zanzibar before the war, he 
accomplished his journeyings within a 
Hollywood studio. On his recent USO 
junket as a round actor (with Frances 
Langford, Jack Pepper and Tony 
Romano) to the ETO, he reversed the 
formula and found home in far places. 
In Bizerte the smudge-pots, lit to 
smoke over the town and confuse the 
Jerries, ‘made it seem like the orange 
country around Hollywood on a 
frosty night. It was exactly the same, 
even to my goose-pimples,’ said Hope. 
And the grinning Yankee faces 
massed around him wherever he went 
upheld the illusion. ‘My first morning 
in Belfast’, he said, ‘I saw all the 
American soldiers around town, and I 
began to understand how Lend-Lease 
works. There are about twenty thou- 
sand Irishmen in blue uniforms walk- 
ing the streets of New York, so we 
lend Belfast about the same number 
in khaki uniforms.’ 

If Hope found home abroad, his 
jokes — so old but dearly familiar 
about the rich man who owned one 
egg, and the 4F guys, and Bing 
Crosby, and the Petty girls brought 
America to the soldier. This is a 
comedian’s diary and so it has a trick 
of making the war a vehicle for Hope’s 
travels — Hope caught in an air raid 
in Palermo wondering ‘what Gene 
Autry’s doing in town’, or Hope 
lodged at a Shakespearean Inn where 
‘the old furniture gives solid reassur- 
ances that there’ll always be an Eng- 
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land’. But underneath these Hopisms 
runs a warm feeling for the soldier. 
‘What right would I have coming in 
on a bunch of men who had success- 
fully carried out their mission’, he 
asks, ‘not to be able to carry out mine 
— the job of passing out a few snick- 
ers.” He’s passing them out now in 
the Pacific, and if the flora and fauna 
come up to his North African expec- 
tations, we'll soon be hearing about 
‘Through the South Pacific with 
Black Flag and Flit Gun’. 


A History of Variety-Vaudeville in 
Seattle, by Eugene Clinton Elliott. 
University of Washington: $1.50. 
ITTLE by little, the history of 
America’s pioneer theatre is 
being pieced together from the dusty 
archives of newspaper files, from play- 
bills, programs, broadsides, throw- 
aways, posters, account books, di- 
aries — all the flotsam and jetsam of 
the past which is now finding its way 
into libraries and theatre collections. 
The latest addition to the historical 
mosaic is Eugene Clinton Elliott’s ac- 
count of one segment of the entertain- 
ment field — variety and vaudeville 
— as it flourished in Seattle up to the 
last war. His is a careful and orderly 
study of a carefree and wildly dis- 
orderly field of human activity. But 
the author, a young aspirant toward a 
Master’s Degree at the University of 
Washington, has put into his thesis as 
much of his own relish of the wild 
doings of the early vaudevillians as 
his scholarly strait-jacket will allow. 
He gives fleeting but evocative 
glimpses of the ‘professors’ who used 
to tour the mining towns and could 
put to shame even Barnum’s famous 
ballyhoo technique. He tells of one 
Captain Jack whose performances in- 
cluded a drama in which there were 
‘four abductions, one attempted poi- 
soning, two bowie-knife combats, one 
chloroforming and twenty-four hom- 
icides’ (Lindsay and Crouse, please 
note). Mr. Elliott touches on the 
morals and manners of the early 
theatres, describes the development 
of variety from vaudeville in terms of 
the companies that played Seattle, 
notes the development of the circuits 
and the final decline of vaudeville. 
Much of the basic material he uses 


was assembled by research workers, 
the Federal Theatre Project, WP4 
and is now preserved in the School ¢ 
Drama Library of the University , 
Washington. 


Scandinavian Plays of the Twer, 
tieth Century (First Series), wit 
an introduction by Alrik Gustafson 
Princeton University Press: $2, 
Fry names have come to us oy 
of the Scandinavian theatre ¢ 
the last generation that have intrigue: 
the American mind. One of them wa 
Kaj Munk (THEATRE ARTS, Novembe 
1939), the Danish pastor-playwrigh 
murdered by the Germans. Anothe 
was Nordahl Grieg. Among the Swedg 
Par Lagerkvist stands out. Lagerkyis! 
is not only one of Sweden’s great nov. 
elists but he comes to the theatre in;! 
straight line from Strindberg, and » 
we understand him better than we & 
many foreign playwrights. We recog. 
nize the tradition of the land anj| 
the people that lies behind his mystic! 
moods and their melodramatic opp. 
sites, his tragedy and comedy, hi 





folk background and _socio-politic: 
foreground. Alrik Gustafson, wh) 
writes the excellent introduction 
this first series of Scandinavian Play; 
of the Twentieth Century, speaking 
of Lagerkvist, says: He ‘is the on 
great and consistent disciple of Strind 
berg in the Scandinavian dram 
today. . . . Ibsen, he feels, can | 
ignored by the dramatist of today 
— but not Strindberg. The latter, he 
insists, “‘stands in the middle of the, 
way, and one cannot slip past him ev 
cept by first understanding him.”’ 
In this collection of four plays tt) 
is of course natural to find one o 
Lagerkvist’s full-length plays, Th 
Man Without a Soul. Ragnar Josepb- 
son is better known to us as an att 
historian, but his play, Perhaps a Pati, 
makes a good ending for the volume. 
The two first plays are one-actets:| 
Mr. Sleeman is Coming, by Hjalma| 
Bergman, and the slight but remark. 
able introductory play, The Gallow 
Man: A Midwinter Story, by Runt 
Schildt, which represents modern Fit- 
nish drama written in Swedish. Thi 
is not only an eminently playabk 





play, it acts itself out brilliantly; # 
you read it, with Paul Lukas ant 
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BABES 

IN THE 

wOoD 
by 


Marion Sturges-Jones 


ined STURGES-JONEs’ 
mother once played six 
weeks in a James K. Hackett 
production, and her glowing 
vision of life among “‘artists of 
the theatre’ never once dimmed 
in the years that followed. Par- 
ties to which came the stars of 
World War I, talk of great play- 
ers in their greatest scenes, and a 
host of other memories of the 
period make this a book to de- 
light and entertain all America 
today. 

Illustrated by Barbara Shermund 


At all bookstores - $2.50 


G. P. PUTNAM'S SONS 
2 West 45th Street - New York 19 
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FALL PRODUCTION 
A Highland Fling 
The Eve of St. Mark 
The Song of Bernadette 
Feathers in a Gale 


Tomorrow the World 
(Write for release dates) 


Best Foot Forward 
The Great Big Doorstep 


and many others. 


The finest plays are 
published by 
THE DRAMATIC 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 
59 E. Van Buren Street 
Chicago 5, Illinois 
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| Ingrid Bergman in the two-part cast. 
It is also a perfect example of the 
| mind and manner of the Scandinavian 
| theatre today about which we know so 
little of their playwriting and so much 
that is excellent in their design, acting 
| and direction. 


The New Soviet Theatre, by Foseph 
Macleod. George Allen & Unwin, 
Ltd., London: 12/6. 
§ jee is an earnest book intended to 
impress theatreworkers and audi- 
ences outside of Russia with the prog- 
ress and achievement of the Russian 
theatre since the Revolution. It is 
| written by a man who has visited Rus- 
sia, has studied its social, economic 
and cultural problems, and wishes to 
pass on to other people the benefit of 
his experience and his enthusiasm. 
Mr. Macleod is especially interested 
in the various national theatres that 
have grown up as a part of Stalin’s 
plan to develop each separate nation 
among the Soviets according to its 
own traditions and its own aptitudes. 
This is an excellent form for such a 
book, and in pursuit of it, Mr. Macleod 
tries to place each national theatre 
against the background of the coun- 
try’s history, people, social and indus- 
trial life and so forth. Unfortunately, 
the result is messy, and it is doubtful 
whether any reader will know much 
more about the Russian theatre when 
he finishes the book than when he 
began it. For Mr. Macleod’s enthu- 
siasm is uncritical. It carries him even 
to the extent of admiring modern Rus- 
sian playwriting, which Russian art- 
ists themselves admit is the weakest 
link in their admirable, vigorous and 
progressive theatre. 





The Motherly and Auspicious, by 
Maurice Collis. Putnam’s: $2.75. 
= Co.tis does not call his 
exciting story of the fabulous 
Empress Dowager Tzu Hsi a play but 
‘a biography in the form of a play’. 
This was a wise limitation. There are 
undoubtedly too many scenes, too 
many characters, far too much con- 
versation, even too many climaxes to 
make a really actable and producible 
play. But all the elements of play- 
making are here for someone else to 











twist and turn and mold until a play 





DRAMA BOOK SHOP 


Books on the Theatre 


FROM ART TO THEATRE 
George R. Kernodle $5.00 
Form and Convention in The Renaissance. 
68 illustrations 
HOW TO SPEAK & WRITE FOR RADIO 
Alice Keith 
A Manual of Broadcasting Technique 
EFFECTIVE RADIO SPEAKING 
offman & Rogers 
A HISTORY OF VARIETY-VAUDEVILLE 
IN SEATTLE 
from the Beginning to 1914 
Eugene Clinton Elliott 


Plays 


2.50 


1.50 


THREE PLAYS 
Paul Vincent Carroll 
Includes: The White Steed; Things That 
Pot Caesar's, The Strings, My Lord, Are 
alse 
SONS AND SOLDIERS 
Irwin Shaw 
MURDER WITHOUT CRIME 
J. Lee Thompson 75 
Sept. 15—Oct. 15 
SEND CHRISTMAS OVERSEAS 
A book is always welcome . .. so let us help you 
select your books . .. and we'll do the mailing. 
We can fill any orders, fiction, non- 
fiction and as always theatre books 


48 West 52nd St. New York 19, N. Y. 


3.50 


2.00 

















OUTSTANDING PLAYS 
for Little Theatres 


CLAUDIA 
CRY HAVOC 
BUT NOT GOODBYE 
THE SKIN OF OUR TEETH 
DECISION 
MURDER IN A NUNNERY 
THOSE ENDEARING YOUNG CHARMS 
OUTRAGEOUS FORTUNE 
GUEST IN THE HOUSE 
JANIE @ SPRING AGAIN 
JANE EYRE @ LISTEN, PROFESSOR! 
THE DUKE IN DARKNESS 
DOCTORS DISAGREE 
THE DAMASK CHEEK 
LETTERS TO LUCERNE 
PHILADELPHIA STORY 
MURDER WITHOUT CRIME 
VICKIE 
RING AROUND ELIZABETH 
THE MALE ANIMAL 
OUT OF THE FRYING PAN 
PAPA IS ALL 
MR. AND MRS. NORTH 
OLD ACQUAINTANCE 


Where Available 


THREE’S A FAMILY 
UNCLE HARRY 
MRS. JANUARY AND MR. EX 


When Available 


HARRIET @ ANGEL STREET 
BLITHE SPIRIT 
THE TWO MRS. CARROLLS 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 West 45th Street, New York 
811 West 7th Street, Los Angeles, 
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TO BE PUBLISHED THIS FALL 


Scandinavian 


Plays 


FIRST SERIES: With an introduction by Alrik Gus 
tafson. These Swedish and Finno-Swedish plays of 
the twentieth century have been translated into 
English. $2.00 | 


The Gallows Man 


BY RUNAR SCHILDT 


Mr. Sleeman Is Coming 


BY HJALMAR BERGMAN 


The Man Without a Soul 


BY PAR LAGERKVIST 


Perhaps a Poet 


BY RAGNAR JOSEPHSON 


SECOND SERIES: With an introduction by Alrik 
Gustafson, These twentieth century Danish and 
Norwegian plays have also been translated into 


English. $3.00 | 


The Defeat 
Niels Ebbesen 
The Sounding Shell 


BY HELGE KROG 


Anna Sophie Hedvig 


BY NORDAHL GRIEG 


BY KAJ MUNK 


py KeLo Avent | Duell, Sloan & Pearce: $5. The second 
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| an interesting comparison with the 
| adapted version by S. N. Behrman, 
| which is now on Broadway. 








comes out of it. And the form is useful | 
as a way of setting forth the miracu- | 
lous life and character of this ‘grand | 
adventuress’ concerning whom stories | 
have been drifting in to us for the last | 
ten or fifteen years. Her biographers | 


| differ greatly as to everything con-| 
feaeees with the Empress and most | 
decidedly as to the character of the | 
Empress herself. But they all agree | 


that this woman, who at twenty -Six | 





LOW ROYALTY PLAYS | 


FOR AMATEUR PRODUCTION 
Plays of tested audience reaction — 
easy and inexpensive to produce— 
in manuscript form. 

@ Write for information @ 
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33 South El Molino Ave., Pasadena 1, Calif 





years of age (in 1861) was already the 





most powerful individual in China 

and who for the next forty-seven 
| years ruled the Empire by her author- 
| ity, was a most extraordinary person. 
| “Not only could she manage men by 
| charm and guile, but overcome them 
| by her resolution and practical re- | 
| source. . When she had asked | 
| herself the question — where do I 
| stand? — she stopped. And though 
no one had a better turn of improving 
phrase, morality only interested her 
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as a political device. . . . It was this 
blind selfishness that made her career 
of such deadly import to China.’ 
Certainly she is the protagonist of a 
play that will not be too long in 
coming, whether it bears the imprint 
Mr. Collis has given or quite an- 
other. 
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| Facobowsky and the Colonel, by Franz 
Werfel. Viking: $2. Facobowsky and 
the Colonel, by Franz Werfel and §. N. 
| Behrman. Random House: $2. The 
original play by Franz Werfel makes 











Radio Research 1942-1943, edited by 
Paul F. Lazarsfeld and Frank Stanton. 


in the Radio Research series begun in 
1941, this volume contains statistical 
and research data on the daytime 
serial, radio in wartime (our OWI 
radio bureau, the BBC, and German 
radio propaganda) and radio’s place 
in education. 








Drawing the Ballet, by Emlen Etting. 
Studio Publications: $1. Drawings of 
leading ballet dancers, with an in- 
troduction by Anthony Tudor. 


Corpse de Ballet, 
Duell, 
‘whodunit’ 
the backdrop of the ballet. 
Plays in Print: 

Oklahoma!, by Richard Rodgers anh 
Oscar Hammerstein II; Over Twen 
One, by Ruth Gordon. Random Housg 
each $2. 
The Searching Wind, by Lillian Hdl 
man. Viking: $2. 

Storm Operation, by Maxwell Anda 
son. Dodd, Mead: $2.50. 


Knickerbocker Holiday, by Maxq 
Anderson; Only an Orphan Girl, 
Henning Nelms; Wallflower, by May 
Orr and Reginald Denham; Watch 
| the Rhine, by Lillian Hellman. Dran 
atists Play Service: each $.75. 

On the Air, fifteen radio plays, edith 
by Garrett H. Leverton. Samuel French 
$2. 
Divide and Conquer, by Allan Sloamt 
and Bob Russell. Green: $.25. 
The Phoenix and the Dwarfs, 
George Taylor and George Savage. Mu- 
millan: $2.50. 

The Gate, a pageant by Max Brand. 
Associated Music Publishers: $.35: 
The Sad Shepherd, the unfinished i 
toral comedy of Ben Jonson, complet 
by Alan Porter. Fohn Day: $2. 


by Lucy Cores 
$2.50. & 
murder-mystery against 


Sloan and Pearce: 
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